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“Now I observe two heads bent over the card catalog. 


HE program of the Department of 
et School Libraries includes the follow- 
ing attitudes to be developed in the child- 
ren thru the use of the library: 

1. That reading is a normal habit 
which brings happiness, contentment, and 
variety into life, and provides society and 
recreation. 

2. That social behavior, consideration 
of others, care of property, and helpful- 
ness are natural in groups of readers. 


One of the boy members of the 


Council is leading a new pupil thru the mysteries and delights of locating a fairy tale.” 


If you would know how the Detroit 
platoon librarian endeavors to carry out 
these aims, what humor and pathos she 
meets thereby, and how much she finds 
she can learn, let me give you an idea of 
a typical day in my library. ; 

The school serves a foreign district, a 
district differing very little from New 
York’s Ghetto, and dotted with very 
dark-complexioned visitors fromthe land 
of cotton. The patrons of my library 
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range in size from the “What’s it all 
about?” freckle-faced little ragamuffin of 
the third grade to the “I know it all,” 
beautifully marcelled, sophisticated 
eighth-grader ! 

If, at the signal for the beginning of 
the first class period in the platoon 
school, one were to step into the library, 
quiet and peace would reign, with each 
shining countenance eagerly perusing his 
or her favorite book, magazine, or the 
reference work assigned the day before. 
I must warn you right now that the be- 
ginning of the succeeding periods will 
not find this quiet. You ask why? Be- 
cause the fifteen-minute bel] preceding 
the first class hour affords my library 
readers an excellent opportunity to find 
their favorite book, poem, etc., before 
the others do—that is, if they reach the 
library bright and early. This, you will 
readily see, eliminates many cases of tar- 
diness. This first class period finds an 
eighth-grade class schedule. At one table 
I observe a lad, apparently very much 
interested in his book, occasionally 
watching the door. Also I note that 
there is an extra book reposing under his 
left hand. I make no comments but bide 
my time. The mystery is soon solved, 
however, when one of the girls, who has 
been on traffic duty at the opening of 
school, enters the library, and the afore- 
mentioned youth, with an ingratiating 
smile, hands her the book she most de- 
sires. The boy friend is demonstrating 
his social behavior and consideration of 
others. 

As I work about the library posting 
bulletins and checking books returned, 
assisted by two very capable pupil-libra- 
rians, I am appealed to by a serious- 
minded chap who comes from one of the 
very f-.v of what might be termed “bet- 
ter” homes of the district. “Please, I 
got Lincoln, Nebraska, on our radio last 
night. Can you tell me how far Lincoln 
is from Detroit?” I welcome questions 
like this as I feel that they help to link 
the school with the home. Also, the 
question, provides stimulus for some in- 
cidental teaching of the use of reference 
books. I try to help the radio enthusiast, 
but just as I leave him I note to my con- 
sternation that one of the girls is crying, 
but still reading on. I pass quietly be- 
hind her chair and find that she is read- 





ing one of Albert Payson Terhune’s 
delightfully told dog stories. For a mo- 
ment or two I live thru again the account 
of the loyalty and the heroism of the dog 
which Terhune can depict so well. I 
know that the story will end happily, so 
I leave the girl, only to find another one 
chuckling over the account of Aunt Try 
phosa tying the flannel hoods over the 
heads of the chickens in Waller’s Daugh- 
ter of the Rich. These half-hour periods 
pass all too quickly both for the children 
and for the librarian. When the warning 
gong sounds, books must be placed on 
the shelves in their correct places and 
chairs left where they belong. As the 
class files past me into the corridor, one 
usually very obstreperous youth remarks, 
“We had a good time in the library.” As 
I express my pleasure at his appreciation, 
I hear suddenly, “Oh! we’re coming to 
the ‘Liberry’ now!” 


Enters the third grade 


I turn around and here are some 
forty-five or fifty of the most delightful 
third graders, right up on tiptoe with 
eagerness to get into that room in which 
the librarian tries so hard to cultivate 
an atmosphere of refinement and culture, 
and a come-hither appearance. I usher 
them into the library. , Gone are all the 
thoughts of the eighth graders, and for 
the next five or six minutes I am the 
busiest person conceivable. “Oh! I can’t 
find Nixie Bunny. Did you see him?” 
As I step to the shelf in search of the 
missing Bunny, I am besieged from all 
sides, “Could you find me the book you 
gave me last week? That was a swell 
story.” “Have you an easy book about 
Buffalo Bill?” “I was reading a story 
about a rat named Blackie; do you know 
what book it was in?” “I was reading a 
story in a little yellow book. It had a 
fairy on the cover. I can’t remember its 
name.” As I emerge triumphant from 
these attacks, I see two rows of white 
teeth against a dark background. “Ah’s 
found Nixie Bunny!” The delighted 


finder proceeds to a table and I get a 
chance to breathe again, for several 
staunch admirers of Nixie Bunny follow 
his bearer and soon quiet reigns among 
these little people. 
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Fairy tales, simple rhymes, and books 
of little plays are much sought after by 
these youthful readers, and their enthu- 
siasm and appreciation bestowed upon 
the librarian amply repay her for the 
breathless five minutes or so she strug- 
gles thru upon their arrival in the 
library. Before very long the children 
are becoming restless and are returning 
to the shelves for different books. Their 
span of attention is still short, and they 
are anxious to exercise. A small group 
comes to me and asks for the alphabet 
game. This consists of cards with single 
letters or words of two and three letters 
which the children arrange alphabetically 
on the tables. This game serves as an 
introduction to the use of the dictionary. 
During this period, a group of five chil- 
dren comes from one of the home rooms. 
They have been in a supervised study 
class and wish some data about George 
Washington. Two of them are consult- 
ing the encyclopedia. I go over to their 
table later and check up on their reading, 
for, altho they use the library tools well, 
they are likely to be contented with the 
first Washington they find, whether it be 
George, Booker T., or D.C. It is most 
interesting in the library just to stand by 
and note the groups of individuals com- 
pletely lost in the delights of imaginary 
realms. 


The Library Council 
The end of this period and change of 


classes find a sixth-grade class in posses- 
sion of the library. “In possession” cer- 
tainly expresses it well, for they literally 
do seem to possess the library. The li- 
brarian is almost superfluous. What 
need is there for a librarian? If you 
please, the Library Council, partially 
made up of sixth graders, thinks itself 
perfectly capable of running the library. 
The Library Council poster on the wall 
will tell the visitor that the purpose of 
the council is to “support, advise, and in 
every possible manner aid the work of 
the library and the librarian.” The Room 
Committee, composed of all members of 
the Council, keeps the library in the best 
possible order. You should know how 
the Reception Committee functions. Its 
duty is to see that courtesy is extended 


to all visitors in the library. The mem- 
bers of the Council have been appointed 
by class members from the respective 
sections, reliability and fine scholarship 
being the qualifications. 

But to get back to this sixth-grade 
class again. One of the girls has been 
examining our bulletin headed Why We 
Enjoyed These Books. On this bulletin 
are small pictures advertising some of 
the books in the library. Under each pic- 
ture is the title of the book the picture 
illustrates. This girl has written a note 
and is fastening it under the book title 
Polly Trotter, Patriot. I will remove her 
note and see why she enjoyed the book. 
The note reads, “I enjoyed this book 
immensely. It tells of a girl who played 
the part a man would dare to play. I 
like the part where Polly takes food to 
her brother who is a prisoner in the Brit- 
ish regiment and went thru the lines 
and was more than once in great 
danger.” 

In the meanwhile one of the boys has 
posted his review under Hans Brinker, 
or the Silver Skates. Let us know the 
reason for his choice. “I enjoyed this 
book very much, especially the part in 
which the contest for the silver skates 
takes place. If you want to know who 
got them, read this book.” These two 
little reviewers are doing their bit toward 
advertising interesting books to the other 
children. Now I observe two heads 
bent over the card catalog. One of the 
boy members of the Council is leading a 
new pupil through the mysteries and 
delights of locating a fairy tale. The 
librarian certainly blesses these little 
helpers. 

The fourth period begins another 
sixth-grade class with wishes and prob- 
lems very similar to the class just pre- 
ceding. Soon I see one of the larger 
boys of the class approaching me with a 
copy of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Story 
of a Bad Boy. “My maw says she does- 
n’t think you should have a book like this 
in the library. She thinks I’m a bad 
enough boy now.” I explain patiently 
to the boy that the story is a good one 
for him to read; that, in fact, we have 
nothing in the school libraries that is 
not good for boys and girls to read. The 
music supervisor is in the building and 
stops in the library to confer with me 
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regarding the books we have for her par- 
ticular department. Also, the literature 
teacher calls to tell me about the book 
reports she is expecting from her pupils 
and to ask my opinion of the value of 
her choice. 

The fifth period of this particular day 
is one in which there is no class sched- 
uled, but the library remains open to 
serve individual children who may come 
for reference work or to serve the 
teachers. During this period I write to 
the Children’s Museum requesting some 
Japanese material which the social sci- 
ence teacher has asked me to get. I also 
talk with a home-room teacher concern- 
ing a list of books suitable for the upper 
group of her reading class. In the few 
remaining moments I do some cataloging 
and then receive my last class of the 
morning, a seventh-grade one. 


Cooperation with teachers 


These people are studying the Civil 
War and quickly settle down to individ- 
ual or group work on special phases, the 
material for which I have been able to 
select ahead of time, thanks to the kind- 
ness of the teacher who a week before 
furnished me with a list of the topics. 
Some of the children who finish their 
assignments are moving quietly about the 
room straightening the books upon the 
shelves and getting the room in order for 
the afternoon session. The first period 
of this, from twelve-thirty to one o’clock, 
is a free period for the librarian in which 
I check and tie up a set of twenty-five 
books which a home-room ' acher has 
sent in during the lunch hour and which 
had been borrowed from the public li- 
brary for supplementary reading The 
public library cooperates with the schoo! 
libraries by lending books for a »eriod of 
four weeks for supplementary rcading in 
the classrooms. Now along comes the au- 
ditorium teacher with the information 
that they are going to have special mov- 
ies next week, one on oral hygiene and 
one on the Bermudas, and that she would 
like me to have some special material 
ready for the sections which will sce 
those pictures. Consulting my schedule, 
I find that these particular sections are 
due in the library this afternoon. There- 
fore, I spend the remainder of this period 


searching for material on the IJvory 
Keepers of the Gate, and taking an 
imaginary trip to a health resort forty- 
eight hours distant from New York City. 
Some contrast, but it is very interesting 
work. 

The second period of the afternoon 
brings a fourth-grade class. Some of 
the children go immediately to the 
shelves to select their books. Some move 
about the library examining the bulletin 
boards, the plants, and the goldfish. 
One little chap approaches me with 
tightly closed hand and whispers that 
he has something for me. I put out my 
hand, but instinctively wince, for snakes, 
white mice, and tadpoles have been 
known to find their way mysteriously in- 
to the school. To my great relief the 
child places in my hand some beautiful 
shells for the fish bowl. He is so proud 
when I tell him how grateful I am. 
Some of the children are leaning against 
the bulletin boards, copying poems and 
mottoes. This is done without any stim- 
ulus from the librarian. One quiet little 
girl asks me if I have a book about poets 
or how to be a poet. I show her a simple 
book of verse composed by children. She 
tells me that she also has written poetry, 
but she guesses that book will do. Soon 
the class is ready to leave and about ten 
obliging children gather around my desk 
telling me that their auditorium teacher 
wants material on harvest customs in 
Ireland, Norway, France, Poland, and 
Russia. They are all talking at once and 
in the midst of all this a youngster 
at my left is poking me and asking 
whether he may take home a magazine 
to show his club leader to see if the shape 
of some club pins shown in an ad will be 
satisfactory. The gong brings an end to 
all this and is the signal for another 
cighth-grade class. 


Looking up reference material 

Many of these pupils go with a very 
business-like air to the Children’s Re- 
quest envelope. Into this the younger 
children of the school have place ques- 
tions to which they have been unable to 
find satisfactory answers. The following 
question is typical: “The city is trimming 
some nice trees in front of our house and 
I am afraid they will be ruined. Have 
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you anything in the library about the 
city’s right to trim trees?” The eighth 
graders take these requests and try to 
find references to them in the library. 
This gives them excellent practice in the 
use of reference material. When they 
are too puzzled they come to me for help, 
and I try to start them on the right track. 
The remainder of the class are consult- 
ing history books and biographies for 
the science and literature teachers. Five 
seventh-graders, under the direction of 
a competent little leader, have come to 
the library from their social science class 
and would be pleased if I would give 
them something about early methods of 
transportation. You see there is no dan- 
ger of the librarian getting lonely! I 
receive a note from one of the teachers: 
“Have you something a third-grade child 
could read? Something very simple, 
please.” A request like this is harder to 
fill than one would think. The so-called 
“easy” books are not always easy reading 
for a little third grader and I examine 
several before I finally decide upon 
something suitable. 

Two o'clock and another seven-grade 
class enters. I am on hall duty and am 
not able to be in the library the first few 
minutes. When I do go in I find that 
most of the pupils have their books and 
are reading quietly. A small object 
dangling from the middle sash of one of 
the windows attracts my attention. As 
I approach it, I observe that it is a turnip. 
I am told by the children that one of 
the girls of another class, a member of 
the flower committee, has just hung it 
there and left directions for me to water 
it well. The dear child has scooped out 
the inside of the turnip and has drawn 
string through it by means of a darning 
needle. I am sure that we shall all love 
our new plant! Such interest shown by 
the children makes a very bright spot 
in the day’s work. During this period 
the science teacher comes in the library 
to get some material requested the day 
before. She lingers a minute and com- 
ments, “Isn’t the library wonderful? The 
children now can use the index and all 
parts of the books very easily. I used 
to have to teach them how to use the 
material I assigned. Now even the little 
ones know how to use the library tools. 





If I ask them why it is that they can look 
things up for themselves, they tell me 
that is is because they have a library! 
They know it and appreciate it.” This 
is good news to the librarian for she 
feels that the library work carries over. 
The gong strikes and books are reluctant- 
ly returned to the shelves by each inter- 
ested reader. 


Hygiene and the Bermudas 


Now comes another fourth-grade class. 
I can tell by their alert attitude of ex- 
pectation that they have a definite de- 
mand to make of the library and that it 
is up to me to meet it satisfactorily. 
Before going to the shelves, several little 
people gather around me all talking ex- 
citedly, “Oh, the auditorium teacher told 
us to look up something, but we can’t 
remember what it was.” Now inasmuch 
as the auditorium teacher did not state 
which class would have the oral hygiene 
topic and which the Bermudas, I am not 
sure about the assignment for this class, 
so I offer a suggestion, “Was it oral 
hygiene?” “Oh! yes ma’am, yes ma’am, 
that’s it! It was something about an 
island!” I leave the oral hygiene ma- 
terial untouched and direct attention to 
what I have reserved on the Bermudas, 
and soon the library presents a pleasant 
picture of peace and contentment. In 
the midst of the quiet I hear a peculiar 
noise. Upon investigation I find a little 
colored girl sound asleep and snoring 
happily. I do not disturb her. Indeed 
I consider it quite a compliment to the 
quiet atmosphere of the library. Just 
before the class leaves, several children 
come to me individually and thank me 
for the reference material. 

During the next, the last period of 
the day, another third-grade class comes. 
Each little patron is eager to read his or 
her favorite easy book, fairy tale, or 
fairy play. There is much noise and ex- 
citement at first, and I call attention to 
the few little people who are patiently 
awaiting their turns at the shelves. Soon, 
however, each want is filled and there is 
a real library atmosphere again. At one 
table four or five little boys are gathered, 
delighted with the drawings and verse of 
Lear’s Nonsense Books. As I pass an- 
other table a little colored boy is softly 
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singing a hymn. At still another table I 
see a boy gesticulating wildly. He has 
a book of gymnastics and is following 
some directions contained therein. Satis- 
fied that all is well, I sit down at my 
desk to compile statistics for the day. 
In the midst of my figuring I feel con- 
scious of someone at my side. I turn 
and discover a little fellow, new to the 
school, looking at me with big, sorrow- 
ful eyes. “I have two bad toothaches,” 
he whispers. Poor child! I feel that one 
toothache is calamity enough and sym- 
pathize with him accordingly. We talk 
together awhile, and before we separate 
we feel that each has made a friend. 


“What do I do...” 


The librarian has felt that the teachers 
appreciate the service of the library to 
the school, for they are usually very 
frank in their approval or disapproval 
of the way their assignments have been 
handled. What the children think about 
their library is very vital to me, and I 
feel that you would be interested in the 
results of a What Do I Do in the Library 
test which I gave to the pupils in four 
sections of the fifth and sixth grades. 
Also, you might be interested in the com- 
ments of the children upon that test. 
Each child was supplied with a copy of 
some library statements or appreciations. 
He was asked to state his sex and to give 
his age. The names were not requested 
as I felt that more honest responses 
would be obtained thereby. Then they 
were asked to check the statements 
which showed what they did and how 
they felt in the library. Here is a partial 
list of the statements which they were 
asked to check: 

When I am in the library 

1. I am having a good time. 


2. I feel uncomfortable and unhappy. 
3. I feel rested. 


When I am at the shelves 
1. I push and crowd the other children 
in order to get the book I want. 
2. I stand quietly and await my turn. 
3. I help someone else to find a book. 
4. If I have a book someone else wishes 
1 give it up cheerfully. 
When I am reading at the table 
1. I am not as quiet as I should be, 
therefore I disturb my neighbors. 
2. I respect the wishes of others by being 
quiet and polite. 
3. I am going to be more thoughtful of 
others in my group. 





Of the boys and girls eleven years of 
age, 52 per cent are having a good time 
in the library. The remaining 48 per 
cent feel rested! Two per cent of the ten- 
year-olds feel uncomfortable and un- 
happy in the library. I wonder if the 
library’s appeal is not so strong with the 
younger readers. This cannot be, for 
among the still younger, the nine-year- 
olds, none is uncomfortable and unhappy. 
Quite the contrary; 47 per cent are hav- 
ing a good time. Either the little ten- 
year-olds are naughtier or are more 
honest than the others, for 2 per cent 
admit that they push and crowd the 
others to get the books they want. Not 
so with the nine-year-olds, no, indeed! 
Twenty-nine per cent of them stand 
quietly and await their turn. The re- 
maining 71 per cent will cheerfully give 
up their books to others desiring them. 
Among the twelve-year-olds, 96 per cent 
respect the wishes of the others by be- 
ing quiet and polite. Four per cent have 
not been so thoughtful of others as they 
might have been, but from now on the; 
will be better. It all sounds most encorag- 
ing to the librarian! 

During the giving of the tests I was 
pleased with the reactions of the children 
and asked that they write on the backs of 
their papers just what they thought about 
the statements. Here are some of the 
comments: “I think this test was good 
to know what we really do so I could 
see what I really do so I could do it 
better.” “TI like the questions very much. 
I really don’t feel uncomfortable at all. 
Except when I have a bad headache or 
a cough or a cold.” “I think the questions 
were easy and I told the truth about 
things. When I am at the table I do not 
keep quiet. I talk quite a bit and disturb 
the children reading at my table.” 


I have endeavored to show you how 
the Detroit platoon library serves the 
school children and the faculty, but, more 
than that, I hope that you feel with me 
that the elementary school library, altho 
a comparatively new field, is surely not 
only creating, thru its pleasant environ- 
ment and its possession of the best books, 
a love for reading of the highest type, 
but is subtly developing ideals of conduct 
which contribute to the making of a 
richer and better life. 





Nitalieg., 6. ath aaah 
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AUTHORS’ NAMES' 


HERE is something enviable about 
the spirit of those hardy souls who 

pronounce without difficulty or hesitation 
any word which presents itself, using the 
simple method of saying it as it looks. 
Most of us gulp and are miserable half 
a dozen times a week because persons 
with unusual names have a way of ac- 
quiring fame and have to be talked about. 
One wonders if libraries could induce 
the editors of the Who’s Who, which are, 
if not the corner stones, at least the pil- 
lars of the reference department, to pro- 
nounce the names of its celebrities. 

Eighteen thousand words often mis- 
pronounced, by Phyfe, is a help, and so 
is Mackey’s Pronunciation of 10,000 
proper names, but not so much as Mrs. 
May Lamberton Becker led us to hope 
it would be. Librarians who have the 
New International Encyclopedia will find 
help there with some proper names too 
recent to be in the pronouncing biogra- 
phical dictionary. From various sources 
we have compiled the following brief 
list of authors’ names.* We wish the 
rhyming system of pronouncing were fol- 
lowed with every name. 
John Ayscough, Ask’ew. 
Hilaire Belloc, Hilary Bellock. 


William Rose Benet, Ben’‘ny. 

J. D. Beresford, Ber ris furd. 

Blasco Ibanez, Blas ko E Ban yeth. 

Johan Bojer, Yo’han Bo yer. 

Van Wycke Brooke, Y in middle name long. 

Heywood Broun, Rhymes with spoon. 

John Buchan, Buck’an. 

James Branch Cabell, Rhymes with gabble. 

Morley Callaghan, The “g” is pronounced. 

Benjamin de Casseres, De Cas’ser es. 

Willa Cather, The at in Catholic. 

Padraic Colum, Phad ric Colm (Two bites 
and one gulp). 

Karel Capek, Chop’ek. 

Royal Cortissoz, Cor teez’os. 

Rachel Crothers, Rhymes with others. 

John Dos Passos, Dos Pas’sos (both o’s as 
in toss; a as in hat). 

Walter De La Mare, Rhymes with stair and 
stresses like Delaware. 

Theodore Dreiser, Dry’zer. 

Dostoievsky, Daw staw yev’skee (Just ex- 
actly as it looks). 

Lord Dunsany, Dun’sany. 





1 From the Maine Library Bulletin, January, 1928. 
{Ed.] 


2A few additions have been made to this list. 





St. John Ervine, Sin’jun Er’vyne. 

ag Lene First syllable rhymes with 
auls. 

Richard Garnett, like the color garnet. 
Garet Garett, “Both names alike, and like the 
room that means the top of the house.” 

Katherine Fullerton Gerould, Jér 6. 

Louise Imogene Guiney, Gi’ney (first syllable 
to rhyme with lie; hard g.) 

Arthur Guiterman, Geeter man; hard g. 

Knut Hamsun, Knoot Hom’sun. 

Joseph Hergesheimer, Herges heimer; hard g. 

Ralph Hodgson, First name pronounced Rayfe. 

Emerson Hough, Huff. 

A. E. Housman, First svllable like house. 

Ford Maddox Hueffer, Hew fer. 

James G. Huneker, First syllable to rhyme 
with bun; second short e; third to rhyme 
with her. 

Dean Inge, Rhyme with sing. 

Jerome K. Jerome, Jer’ome K. Jer’ome. 

John Maynard Keynes, Rhymes with pains. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, Krootch. 

Vachel Lindsay, First name rhymes with 
Rachel. 

Arthur Macken, Mack’en. 

Percy Mackaye, Accent last syllable, rhyming 
with high. 

Lucas Malet, Mal’a; second as a in ray. 

Don Marquis, Mar’kwis. 

Somerset Maugham, Mawm. 

Mendoza, Men do’tha. 

Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Dahn Go’pal Moo ker’ 
jee. 

Alice Meynell, Men’ell. 

Marie Oehmler, Erm ler. 

Oliver Onions, O nigh ons. 

Baroness Orczy, Ort'’sy. 

Ossendowski, Os sen doff’ske. 

Papini, Pa pee’nee. 

Peixotto, Pay show tow. 

John Cowper Powys, Po’is. 

Michael Pupin, Pu-peen’. 

George Santayana, San-ta-ya’na; all a’s broad. 

Lew Sarrett, Sa rett’. 

Molly Elliot Sewall, Sow’ll to rhyme with 
howl. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith, Shee’la Kay’Smith (accent 
as in locksmith). 

Simeon Strunsky, Rhymes with fun. 

Lytton Strachey, Stray’chee; ch as in church. 

John Addington Symonds, Sim’monds. 

Arthur Symons, Sim’mons or Sy'mons. _ 

Albert Payson Terhune, Ter hune’; u as in 
tune. 

Eunice Tietjens, Teet’yens. 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty, Tum’ulty (Rhymes 
with gum). 

Louis Untermeyer, Rhymes with higher. 

Hendrick Van Loon, Rhymes with lone. 

Alec Waugh, Wau. 

William Butler Yeats, Yates. 
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INTRODUCING THE BOOKMOBILE 





The Book MOBILE 


[“BooKMoBILE” is the name chosen for the 
cooperative interlibrary book truck. More 
than a thousand names were suggested by 
readers of the Bulletin. “BookMmospiLe” was 
suggested by Mary Bostwick Day, librarian 
of the National Safety Council, 108 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago; Mrs. N. L. Glover, li- 
brarian, Windom Library Association, Win- 
dom, Minnesota; and James W. Wells, Bib- 
liographical Department, the New York 
World. The prize, originally announced as 
twenty-five dollars, has been increased a bit 
and divided into three equal awards of ten 
dollars. To all the librarians who have shown 
such a keen interest in our bibliographic car- 
avan, the cooperating organizations extend 
grateful thanks.] 


Y the time that this number of the 
Bulletin reaches our readers, it is 
hoped that the BooKMoBILE will already 
be purring southward from New York 
on the first leg of its grand national tour. 
It is a unique enterprise, this traveling 
exhibit of library and bibliographic aids, 
quite different from any book truck that 
has ever pushed along the roads. The 
purpose of the BooKMOBILE is not to sell 
popular books to the general public, but 
to visit libraries and bookshops in every 
part of the United States, especially the 
smaller institutions whose representatives 
do not attend the great conferences and 
professional meetings, and to present 
and demonstrate as complete a display 


as possible of all things necessary to the 
inner workings of libraries and book- 
stores. 

Now that the undertaking is com- 
plete, it is remarkable to note how very 
little it has deviated from the original 
inspiration conceived some years ago in 
the midst of a library convention. The 
plan at that time was, and still is, to 
bring the practical educational advan- 
tages, the informal and valuable contacts, 
of such a meeting directly to all libra- 
rians and other interested persons who 
are prevented by circumstances from 
familiarizing themselves with the latest 
equipment, service, economies, and aids 
of their profession. 


Cooperative enterprise 


Thru the cooperative efforts of several 
firms and organizations there has been 
assembled in a specially constructed mo- 
tor truck of the bus type a very com- 
plete display of library and bookselling 
tools, catalogs, publications, supplies and 
furniture. Owing to lack of space all 
firms, manufacturers and dealers in some 
essential library and bookselling items 
could not be invited to participate in the 
display. Omission of any firm or or- 
ganization is not at all a reflection upon 
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the size, product or standing of any such 
enterprise. In cases where services or 
products are duplicated, the display is 
limited to one firm in the hope that all 
similar firms may be benefited by having 
such items displayed to those not fa- 
miliar with them. No individual book- 
publishers are represented as such nor 
are strictly wholesale or retail dealers to 
be found. 


Nation-wide tour 


Every effort will be made to cover 
the entire country as quickly and as 
thoroly as possible. If it should happen 
that some of the more inaccessible points 
are omitted from the itinerary, librarians 
and others in such places will be advised 
of the time and place of the nearest stop. 

This undertaking is being sponsored 
by the cooperating institutions with the 
distinct understanding that it is planned 
to meet the needs of librarians and book- 
sellers. It is to be as helpful and its 
duties as varied as Librarians and Book- 
sellers in all points may suggest. Secre- 
taries and other officials of Library Com- 
missions; Presidents and officials of Li- 
brary Associations and schools are in- 
vited to use the Bookmosite freely and 
to join it for a period in visiting libra- 
ries within their jurisdiction in case they 
desire to do so. 


Model book truck 


The BookMoBIzeE has been designed so 
that it may serve also as a model county 
book truck for libraries. The manage- 
ment will be prepared to furnish, free 
of charge, sketches showing how the 
plans may be adapted to various prices 
and sizes. Librarians and trustees are 
especially invited to bring county, school 
or other officials to inspect the equip- 
ment and to estimate its value to their 
respective communities for the purpose 
of encouraging increased appropriations 
to library funds. 

Cuts and descriptive material will be 
available to librarians in each city for 
the use of the local press in mentioning 
the visit of the BookmosiLe and the 
management will be glad to assist the 
librarian in any way possible while visit- 
ing any city. 











Mr. Charles Brockmann 


Descriptive advance notices will be 
forwarded well in advance of arrival at 
each locality. Except in large cities the 
BookMosiLeE will attempt to drive di- 
rectly to the library, store, college, or 
school. A few weeks of experimental 
travelling will be necessary before an 
approximate date may be named for 
reaching any given locality. For sea- 
sonal reasons, the provisional itinerary 
of the expedition just beginning will 
start at Baltimore or Washington, visit- 
ing the South Atlantic States thence 
northward thru Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio and Indiana in the spring. 


The cooperating institutions 


While all firms and organizations in- 
terested in books and library supplies 


(Continued on p. 394) 
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BOOK SELECTION 
Can the Children’s Librarian Help the School Librarian? 


By Mabel Williams 
Supervisor of Work with Schools, New York Public Library 


ARLY in my own library experience, 
I found the answer to this question. 
When I left library school, I went into 
a college library, but there I discovered 
little opportunity to work directly with 
books and people,—the reading was def- 
initely assigned; the library assistant 
was merely a part of the machinery. I 
then tried reference work in a public li- 
brary, but here I encountered the indif- 
ference and complacent content of the 
average adult mind. In the high school 
library I found the opportunity I wanted, 
but, to my surprise, discavered I was not 
equipped to meet it. I did not know 
enough about children’s literature to 
share the free reading interests of these 
high school boys and girls, especially the 
first and second year students in whom 
I was most interested. 


At that time, there were few courses 
given in Children’s Literature,—which 
was fortunate for me, as I went directly 
to the children’s room of a public library 
and there found abundant opportunity to 
learn about the reading interests of boys 
and girls thru direct contact with them 
in their book environment, and thru as- 
sociation with such children’s librarians 
and book specialists as Mary Gould 
Davis, Supervisor of Story Telling in 
The New York Public Library. 


Children’s rooms like those I found in 
New York are still the chief source of 
information concerning children’s litera- 
ture. These rooms are made beautiful 
and inviting with colorful books and pic- 
tures, and the shelves are filled with a 
selected, balanced, and growing collec- 
tion of books expressing the interests of 
boys and girls. Here boys and girls of 
every type and age are free to browse 
and choose, unhampered by activities 
that compete and conflict with the 
leisurely enjoyment of reading. The 
children’s librarian, working day by day 


in such a room, becomes expert concern- 
ing the free reading interests of in- 
dividual children. “From the first, the 
librarians have recognized the impor- 
tance of children’s interests, a fact of 
great significance in measuring the 
value of their influence. . . Children have 
long known that the advice of librarians 
is dependable; the general public is now 
making the same discovery.” * 

However, I do not believe that a chil- 
dren’s librarian is forever lost by becom- 
ing a school librarian. On the contrary, 
it is a significant and encouraging fact 
that today the opportunities for the ex- 
pert in children’s literature are becoming 
more and more varied. Libraries, 
schools, publishers, and bookshops want 
her services, and the children’s librarian 
who is broadly interested in her work 
will so cooperate with these new 
mediums of influence that they will con- 
tribute to the value and success of her 
work in the community. 


The Detroit Platoon library 


I recently visited a platoon school li- 
brary in Detroit. The children were 
freely and happily using the library, pre- 
sided over by a school librarian with 
quiet friendly manner, who controlled the 
group without formal discipline and also 
found time to work with the individual 
child. She had just completed a study 
of the reading of the Z group of the 5th 
and 6th grades. The Z group represents 
the “slow” but not subnormal pupils, de- 
termined by intelligence tests. They 
selected a book each afternoon and took 
it home; the next day, thru individual 
conferences, the librarian determined the 
quality of their reading. Her report of 
the study was in proper scientific form 
from the educator’s. point. of view and 
ended with a tabulated list of findings 
including the following: 


1A Handbook of Children’s Literature, by Emelyn E. Gardner and Elvise Ramsey. 
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“The variation in choice of reading material 
in a Z class is due to the wide range in 
reading ability and not, to any great extent, 
due to a lack of interest in reading.” 

“The lowest reading groups in each of the 
four classes in the 5th and 6th grades chose 
books of about the same degree of difficulty, 
showing that books for these children cannot 
be selected from graded lists, but must be 
chosen to fit the needs and reading ability of 
the individual.” 


Any children’s librarian should be glad 
to have so convincing a scientific demon- 
stration in her community of the import- 
ance of “individual differences” in chil- 
dren’s reading. 

My place today in this increasing army 
of librarians interested in the reading of 
boys and girls, is in The New York Pub- 
lic Library, where I am responsible for 
the contacts with educational institutions 
from elementary schools thru college. 
The methods that communities are using 
in coordinating their library facilities are 
legion, depending on local conditions. 
The vital thing is to see to it that the life 
cycle of the tibrary in the community is 
sustained. This necessitates a very 
active policy on the part of the public 
library. In New York City, funds do 
not permit the combined agencies of the 
Bureau of Libraries under the Board of 
Education or the Children’s Rooms of 
the Public Library to provide the city’s 
children adequately with books to take 
home. It is my task to see that each of 
the forty-three branch libraries is offer- 
ing the schools of their community the 
best service possible under existing con- 
ditions. Probably the most important 
part of our service is the passing on to 
school librarians, teachers, and pupils, 
book suggestions gained thru our every- 
day library work with boys and girls. 

If you chance to be in the children’s 
room of a branch library some morning, 
you may hear the muffled tramp of feet 
on the stairs, and soon a breathless smil- 
ing class of 5A boys and girls appears 
with a still more breathless teacher bring- 
ing up the rear. They are made com- 
fortable in the reading room, gay with 
books in publishers’ bindings temptingly 
displayed on the shelves and tables. The 
children’s librarian welcomes them and 
perhaps draws attention to the books by 
telling entertaining bits from the new or 
less familiar ones. It may be To and 





Again by Walter Brooks, the amusing 
adventures of Farmer Bean’s animals 
who decide to migrate to Florida; or it 
may be the exploits of that refreshing 
Norwegian girl, Inger Johanne, who 
made her own life and that of her fellow 
townspeople extremely lively. They are 
invited to come often to the reading 
room, to attend the story hour and to 
join the library. Then they are ab- 
solutely free for at least half their 
allotted time to act on any impulse 
created by the books or the remarks of 
the children’s librarian. The teacher, 
too, has an opportunity to find a play for 
assembly or book suggestions for her 
class work. So, for an hour, the re- 
sources of the children’s room are at the 
disposal of a comparatively small school 
group. We have found with the lower 
grades that the attraction of the books 
themselves is sometimes so great that a 
story or a book talk is an unnecessary 
distraction. 


Broadening reading interests 


Altho the junior high schools have 
school libraries with teacher-librarians, 
we are frequently asked to meet these 
classes “to broaden their reading inter- 
ests.” If it be an 8B or a 9th year class, 
we tell them about the “List for Older 
Boys and Girls,” a loose-leaf mimeo- 
graphed list prepared by a committee of 
librarians in contact with older boys and 
girls. This list is kept in the adult de- 
partment of every branch library and in- 
cludes adult books that young people 
have enjoyed. To such a class, we may 
introduce May Lamberton Becker’s Ad- 
ventures in Reading, or Skazki edited by 
Ida Zeitlin, a book that fascinates them 
with its highly decorative modern Rus- 
sian pictures for the old Russian folk 
tales. Showing them Charles Dickens’s 
Magic Fishbone so charmingly illustrated 
by Francis Bedford, often changes their 
conception of Dickens as a writer of 
thick volumes with fine print and may 
lead to a discussion of his novels. 

A new opportunity came to us with 
the rise of Continuation Schools. Here 
we met that large group of working boys 
and girls who so frequently vanish from 
our libraries. Fortunately, at this mo- 
ment, it was possible to assign to the 
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work a librarian who possessed the rare 
combination of genuine book appreciation 
and broad sympathies with all types of 
people. One of the first things she rec- 
ommended was cards of introduction to 
the adult department for these pupils, as 
many of them had never transferred 
from the children’s rooms. In a very 
short time, classes were coming to our 
branch libraries from these schools. Boys 
from the Printing and Art classes have 
enjoyed books like Rockwell Kent’s V oy- 
aging. The vivid black and white draw- 
ings interest them, and the artist’s strug- 
gles to reach Cape Horn appeal to their 
love of adventure. Skyward by Com- 
mander Byrd, Cowboys North and South 
by Will James The Arcturus Adventure 
by William Beebe, and Safari by Martin 
Johnson are books they are eager to know 
about. Modern poetry and drama— 
Cyrano and The King’s Henchman—ap- 
peal to the girls, as well as mystery 
stories and novels. After one class, a 
boy asked for a book on Evolution, and 
while the librarian gazed at him in aston- 
ishment, he went on, “Didn’t a fellow by 
the name of Darwin write a book about 
it? Another chap and I were talking it 
over.” 

As we developed our work with 
schools, we found it was necessary to 
have a special room and service for 


teachers and school librarians. The room 
is in the 58th Street Branch, one block 
from the Board of Education. About 
3:30 some afternoon, you might have 
seen a conference of junior high school 
librarians. After the meeting, they ex- 
amined everything in the room: “new 
books,” model collection for “Older Boys 
and Girls,” material for “Mother’s Day” 
or for “Safety Week,” and so on. One 
librarian asked for suggestions for spend- 
ing $15 presented to the school library 
by the graduating class,—another wished 
to look over the new books before send- 
ing in her book order. 

A state supervisor of schools appeared 
one morning. “How do you select your 
children’s books?” she asked. When I 
told her they were examined and ap- 
proved by the Office of the Supervisor 
of Work with Children, she said, “Then 
this is the place I want. I will not select 
from prepared lists!” We had a delight- 
ful morning looking over the books and 
combining our varying experiences to 
make the final decision about the books 
for her list. 

So, altho our school work changes and 
varies with school conditions, one basic 
feature always remains: the use of the 
public library as a center and clearing 
house for information concerning chil- 
dren’s literature and children’s reading. 





THE BOOKMOBILE 


(Continued from p. 391) 

are expected to profit indirectly from 
this far-reaching, intimate contact with 
librarians and booksellers, those con- 
tributing directly to the cost of the un- 
dertaking are, as follows: 

American Booksellers Association 

R. R. Bowker Company 

Gaylord Brothers 

H. R. Huntting Company 

National Association of Book Pub- 

lishers 
Readers’ Digest 
H. W. Wilson Company 


The Bookmobile 
The Bookmosite is a G. M. C. 1%- 
ton chassis, 164 inch wheel base, with a 
special body built by Fred Roeder 
Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, 
New York. It was jointly designed by 


Mr. Charles Brockmann, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson and Mr. Charles Roeder who 
were assisted by blue-prints, photographs 
and descriptions of many book trucks 
now used in this country all of which 
are hereby gratefully acknowledged, 
especially those coming from Miss Mer- 
rill of the American Library Association. 

The total length is about twenty feet. 
The body measures sixteen feet, twelve 
feet behind the driver’s seat. It is six 
feet in width and the inside height is 
six feet and two inches. Felt covered 
ledges and shelves line both sides with 
desk and seats at the rear and numerous 
smaller shelves and storage space at vari- 
ous points. It is lighted by three dome 
lights and a desk light; floor covered 
with attractive composition material ; 
well heated and ventilated. 

(Continued on p. 405) 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


F the generation of poets now under 

thirty-five years of age, Hart Crane 
and Allen Tate are indubitably the most 
impressive figures and the only figures 
likely to prove ultimately of major im- 
portance,” writes Yvor Winters, himself 
a young poet of distinction, in a recent 
number of the New Republic. 


“E. E. Cummings, a species of senti- 
mental picaro,” he continues, “has raised 
descriptive prose to a remarkably high 
level and has written certain exquisite 
poems ; but he lacks convictions (not con- 
viction) and direction. Archibald Mac- 
Leish possesses at least as much ability, 
but lacks moral toughness—he succumbs 
to his emotion a little too easily to reach 
major scope and intensity. Others have 
written remarkable poems, probably none 
sO many nor so good.” 


Crane, Tate, Cummings, MacLeish: 
these are names to be remembered. They 
are not popular poets, nor is it likely that, 
in their lifetimes, they will ever be quoted 
in Mrs. Grundy’s parlor; yet the intelli- 
gent modernist has faith in their works, 
even when he is most astonished by the 
intimate sinuosities, the plastic shapes, 
of their language. He knows that these 
are the four finest and most exciting 
young poetic intelligences in America. 
As to their relative merits he may disa- 
gree with Mr. Winters’ special order of 
choice. We, for one, think that Cum- 
mings, despite (or is it because of) his 
eccentric brain and sentimental heart, has 
definitely committed himself to posterity 
with a nimble beauty hitherto absent 
from this planet. (Incidentally, no more 
startling prose book has come out of the 
war than his explosively lovely and 
shocking Enormous Room.) We confess 
to being puzzled by the statement that 
“he lacks conviction.” If a poet has 
esthetic conviction, and Cummings sure- 
ly has that, he requires no other. He has 
been ingenious and facile, and sometimes 
he has played tricks like a charlatan, 
but even if he should never write another 
line of poetry (a not altogether remote 


impossibility in the light of his conspicu- 
ous silence, as far as poetry is concerned, 
of the past few years), his achievement 
will be considerable and unique. 


Hart Crane is a pure poet, a priest of 
rhetoric, whose ritual of speech, once we 
permit ourselves to enter into its myster- 
ies, is so necromatic that, in comparison, 
all his contemporaries seem trivial and 
thin musicians. He is betrayed; however, 
by a lack of inner discipline. As an 
artist, Crane still is, we feel, an emotion- 
al vagrant. His poems have no core: 
rather do they consist of an amazing 
series of verbal eruptions, all fire and 
light and rock. 


MacLeish’s poems have a way at times 
of coming down with fever, but no one 
in our time has better mastered the clean 
lyric line. His passion, tho it occasion- 
ally leads him into hysterical apostrophes 
and imperatives, is sincere and opulent. 
Not many finer dramatic-lyric poem 
have been written in the past decade 


. than his Pot of Earth. 


Of this quartet under discussion, Allen 
Tate possesses the finest intellectual tem- 
per. He has critical acumen and acerbity 
and a mature conception of his position 
as an artist in relation to the time-spirit. 
His nervous and overwrought style, how- 
ever, leads us to believe that his genius 
does not commend itself to his taste. 
Poetry is not the spontaneous language 
of his soul. Therefore, in the end, it 
remains not wholly satisfying. 


If space were permitted us, we might 
mention briefly, in addition, John Crowe 
Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, Yvor 
Winters, and perhaps a half dozen others 
in whose hands the future of poetry in 
America can be safely entrusted. 


Why are these poets not better known? 
Let us lay the blame directly, where it 
belongs, before the editorial doors of our 
leading popular magazines, which appar- 
ently insist on beguiling their subscribers 

(Continued on p. 407) 
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TOLSTOY: September 9, 1828 


By Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


{Our tribute to the great Russian genius 
on the hundredth anniversary of his birth is 
to reprint, with the author’s permission, 
this beautiful monograph from Books of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, September 9, 1928. 

Dr. Yarmolinsky is the chief of the Sla- 
vonic Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, and author of Turgenev—The Man 
and other volumes. ]} 

LSTOY bequeathed to the world 
an art, a creed and a legend. He 
was one of those men whom weak, way- 
ward humanity exalts, 
out of its bitter need, 
as living symbols of 
power and wisdom 
and sanctity. His na- 
tive stature, spiritu- 
ally speaking, was in- 
creased by the bus- 
kins which the crowd 
forced upon him. 
The lineaments of 
the Tolstoy legend 
are familiar enough. 
There is the count 
with the rugged fea- 
tures and the vener- 
able beard, walking, 
in his peasant smock, 
behind a plow, or bent 
over the  cobbler’s 
bench. There is the 
worlding who, like so 
many saints, has tast- 
ed every pleasure and 
savored every sin, 
and who, having un- 
dergone a_ second 
birth, turns abruptly 
into the strait and 
narrow path. There is the prophet 
thundering against the nineteenth cen- 
tury Babylons: the embodied conscience 
of his country and, indeed, of the West. 
There is Dives, turning his back upon 
his own loaded table to eat broken meats 
with the poor. There is, finally, the 
heroic denouément: the stern ancient, 
in flight from the world, setting out for 
the solitude behind the white walls of 
some monastery where, like an Eastern 
sage, he may build his soul—and dying 





Z lhe Weta a 


LEO TOLSTOY* 


in a railway station, as in a sense every 
man does. 

Pious legends are not the fashion now- 
adays, and so this one, too, has been rele- 
gated to the attic. A time may come 
when we shall want to take it out again, 
for our age has not lost, but merely mis- 
laid, its habit of reverence. Meanwhile, 
however, the moths and maggots of bio- 
graphical research will have been at 
work, and, consider- 
ing that Tolstoy wrote 
more letters than Vol- 
taire and more candid 
diaries than Pepys, it 
is doubtful whether 
anything will be left 
of the legend. This 
will scarcely be a loss. 
As always, the true 
face, with all its pores 
and creases, will 
prove far more fas- 
cinating and precious 
than the saintly im- 
age. Indeed, the bi- 
ographer could find 
no richer subject than 
this man, in whom 
an immense physical 
exhuberance was con- 
stantly at war with a 
no less vigorous spir- 
itual vitality, whose 
journey thru life was, 
like that of Bunyan’s 
hero, the very exemp- 
lar of man’s career, 
and whose endless 
self-searching never ceased to find an 
outlet in self-revealment. The task is 
still waiting, for so far Tolstoy has been 
dealt with only by men with a disciple’s 
bias and a cataloger’s instincts. 


Tolstoy’s faith 


What would a responsible biographer, 
writing out of a full understanding both 
of his great subject and of this, our age 
—what would such a man have to say 
of Tolstoy’s faith? Without pretending 


a 


* Photograph lent by courtesy of Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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to so large a comprehension, one may 
hazard an answer. One thing must be 
acknowledged at the outset: the authen- 
ticity of Tolstoy’s religious experience. 
This is what gives abiding interest to 
such a document as “My Confession.” In 
his desperate search for something that 
would give a meaning to his existence, 
his sound body, his wealth, his cultiva- 
tion, his family, all availed him nothing. 
The peasants who tilled his fields, the 
pilgrims and laborers whom he accosted 
on the highroad leading past Yasnaya 
Polyana to the southern shrines and 
mills, possessed that which made for a 
courageous life, a serene death. What 
sustained them was a simple faith. This 
he accepted in its entirety and was saved. 
But before long his intellect and his vigi- 
lant moral sense revolted against the su- 
perstition, the miracles, the ritual, the 
obedience to a corrupt clergy. In one 
of the rough drafts of his “Confession” 
he wrote: ‘God revealed Himself to me 
on a stump.” Such words might have 
been set down by some rude German 
visionary of Luther’s breed. Indeed, 
Tolstoy may well have known the mys- 
tic’s inner illumination. Yet the man 
was an incorrigible, if clumsy, reasoner, 
notwithstanding the fact that he denied 
reason as often as the cock crew. Hav- 
ing received the manna of revelation, he 
could not refrain from putting it into a 
test tube, 

In time he stripped his Christianity of 
most of its irrational elements, all but 
surrendering the notion of a personal 
God and dismissing the idea of personal 
immortality as a bit of persistent folklore. 
What remained was not so much a reli- 
gion as a way of life. His ethical system 
is founded on the Beatitudes and has 
something of their exaltation and digni- 
ty. There is much to recommend his 
ideal of a simple natural, sober life, 
rooted in loving kindness, tolerating no 
injustice, knowing no coercion, leaning 
upon physical toil. The fatal flaw in 
his thinking was that it was unrealistic. 
It failed to take account of human needs 
and instincts, and there was something so 
large and loose-meshed about his doc- 
trine that practical problems slipped 
through. Furthermore, he was hampered 
by certain exasperating prejudices, such 
as his hatred of Leviathan, and, altho 


thirteen times a father, he came to abhor 
himself for being a husband—an attitude 
that was symptomatic of a medieval arid- 
ity in his ethics. Small wonder, then, 
that the Tolstoyan movement shared the 
fate of other Utopian enterprises and is 
now little more than a memory. 


A new humanism 

Nor can one accept, save with reser- 
vations, the criticism of modern civiliza- 
tion that was bound up with his creed. 
True, governments as we know them are 
not precisely sources of sweetness and 
light, yet must we conclude from that 
that man is not a political animal? Ad- 
mitted that life in a modern metropolis 
leaves much to be desired. But that 
seems to us an insufficient reason for 
razing cities to the ground and letting 
oats grow over the sites of schools and 
theaters, libraries and _  concert-halls. 
Mankind, more obviously than in Tol- 
stoy’s lifetime, is caught in the wheels of 
its own machines. Our salvation, how- 
ever, lies not in smashing the machines 
but in learning to control them that they 
may serve the ends of a new humanism. 
We were born too late to regard with 
anything but a smile his notion of a 
return to the agricultural order with 
which every fiber of his being was knit- 
ted up. Science is building higher than 
before its monuments of knowledge, and 
often, like the pyramids, they house the 
dead. But cannot those very stones be 
used to erect dwelling places for the 
quick? There is much in contemporary 
art that is false and perverse, but he is 
a hardy spirit who contends that all art 
except that which derives from love of 
God and man and which leads to right 
action is base and should therefore be 
scrapped. It is when we read what he 
has to say about painting, about litera- 
ture, about music, that we are most in- 
clined to agree with Chesterton’s estimate 
of the “didactic” Tolstoy as “an unmanly 
Puritan and an uncivilized prig.” 

If his doctrine, in its demand for sim- 
plification and renunciation is lean, vine- 
gary fare, his art, on the contrary, is a 
most nourishing and savory dish. Yet 
some of the ingredients of the first are 
discoverable in the second. The artist 
and the doctrinaire were coeval. The 
formulation of Tolstoy’s creed came late 
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in his life, but the impulse was always 
there. In an early entry in his diary he 
set down “‘a great, a tremendous thought” 
thus: “The founding of a religion which 
would correspond to the development of 
mankind, the religion of Christ, but 
purged of faith and mystery, a practical 
religion, not promising future bliss, but 
offering bliss on earth.” Behind his writ- 
ings, as behind his ethical system, there 
was an unrest, a search for some mean- 
ing to life, and, above all, the belief, 
passionate to the point of contagion, in 
the necessity and feasibility of achieving 
a moral order. His conversion, which, 
the reader may be reminded, occurred as 
he was approaching fifty and after his 
major novels were written, merely meant 
the assertion of a tendency that had al- 
ways been part of his nature. It did not, 
therefore, injure his writing in an essen- 
tial way, although it profoundly altered 
its cast. Having turned his back upon 
the class into which he was born, and 
thrown his lot, so to speak, with the 
common people, he chose to write not 
sophisticated novels but parables, stories 
in the manner of folktales, and dramas 
that were, to all intents and purposes, 
morality plays. He thus produced a body 
of writing that has excellences of its 
own, comparable in degree if not in kind 
to the virtues of those earlier works that 
are commonly taken to be representative 
of his genius. 


The artist as judge 

Even those narratives which do not 
belong to the frankly didactic period are 
written from the standpoint of a man 
who was at once an alert observer of, 
and a player on, the stage that is the 
world. Chekhov, the preceptor of not a 
few contemporary authors, harped upon 
the notion of the writer as witness, offer- 
ing impartial evidence concerning life. 
Tolstoy could not content himself with 
this noncommittal role. Even where he 
was a mere bystander, he refused to con- 
sider himself innocent. More than that, 
he laid claim to the bench. By the same 
token, his work exceeds Chekhov’s. If 
he falls, he falls deeper, if he rises, it is 
to a more exalted height. Upon the 


whole, his art gained more than it. lost 
because he arrogated to himself the role 
of judge. 





Least of all was he an ezsthete, a lit- 
térateur. Indeed, he cherished a growing 
contempt for literature, a contempt that 
curiously fed his art, instead of destroy- 
ing it. His main concern was not the 
craft of fiction, but the good life. What- 
ever he did, he did with all the earnest- 
ness of a deeply passionate nature. War 
and Peace—a book of over 1,500 closely 
printed pages—was copied seven times. 
But while he was engaged with this opus, 
he was also busy with his bee-keeping, 
his sheep, his new orchard, his brewery, 
and managed all with a child’s eagerness 
and a man’s perseverance. Periodically 
he foreswore his pen for some practical 
occupation. But he always came back 
to literature. His writing gained directly 
from the variety and richness of his ex- 
perience, and indirectly from the very 
fact that what he cared for most was 
life, not letters. 


“Force of life” 


Tolstoy’s books are the work of a man 
who was given to searching his soul, 
who, as Virginia Woolf says of his 
heroes, “turns the world round between 
his fingers, and never ceases to ask even 
as he enjoys it, what is the meaning of 
it, and what should be our aims.” But 
they are also the work of a man superbly 
equipped to savor all that experience can 
offer, a man with the strength of a horse, 
with the physical verve of a child, with 
the manual versatility of a savage. As 
the sensitiveness of a sick man made the 
art of Proust, so the responsiveness of a 
healthy man makes the art of Tolstoy. 
His books communicate a gusto for ex- 
istence so pervasive that it triumphs over 
the pessimism of those perplexed hearts 
that are the image of his own. The 
world that these fictions reflect is a world 
doubly lost to us. The natural processes 
of history have played havoc with its 
foundations, and the tidal wave of revo- 
lution has sunk it deeper than Atlantis. 
Yet those pages are as firm and fresh as 
on the day they were written. For they 
possess a “force of life,” to use a phrase 
that their author employs in another con- 
nection. As one looks back upon such 
various pieces as “Childhood, Boyhood 
and Youth,” “The Cossacks,’ the two 
major novels, one finds in each the im- 
pulse, the sappy stir, the potency that 
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makes a book tonic, that gives it the re- 
storative properties of the old-fashioned 
medicine: beef, iron and wine. 

Clearly, contemporary fiction does not 
stem from Tolstoy. In one of his early 
journals he quotes a French writer thus: 
“Pourquoi dire des subtilites, quand il y a 
encore tant de grosse vérités a dire?” 
The modern’s affair are the subtleties. 
Tolstoy concerned himself with thump- 
ing truths. The obscure and tortuous 
caverns of the mind are closed to him. 
There is no smell of the clinic or the 
laboratory. He had the sanity of the 
eighteenth century, in which he had his 
roots. He was deeply influenced by the 
English, especially Sterne. it, per- 
haps, the English spirit of coinedy that 
immunized this humorless soul against 
the bitterness and the hysterical exalta- 
tion of his compatriots ? 

His procedure is the old-fashioned one 
of working from the outside in. We 
know Anna Karenina, Pierre Bezunov, 
and the peasant Karatayev, that “unfath- 
omable, rounded-off, and everlasting per- 
sonification of the spirit of simplicity 
and truth,” because we know how they 
look, how they laugh, how they walk, so 
that when their thoughts are revealed to 
us we feel that we have already been in 
possession of their personalities. We are 
drawn close to his characters not merely 
by being shown the fates that pursue 
them, but by being made aware, to the 
point of disturbance, of their physical 
presence. His method is, on the whole, 
behavioristic and objective. There is 
nothing in the texture and surface of his 
work to startle and waylay, no thrusts of 
wit, no chiseled paragraphs. And as 
there is no rhetoric in his style, so there 
is no melodrama in his plots, nor yet 
undue tension in the tonus of the exist- 
ence he depicts ; it flows along on a nor- 
mal prose level. In “Anna Karenina,” 
the tragedy of which is somewhat out- 
moded, the action proceeds as living does, 
not at its most intense, but quietly, de- 
cently, with little moments of suspense, 
of passion, of poetry. And the core of 
that vast narative, War and Peace, with 
its agonizing armies that plunge thru 
mud and blood, is a family chronicle that 
somehow dominates the whole, so that, as 
Merezhkovsky has eloquently pointed 
out, the banner that appropriately waves 








over this great epic is not the flag of 
empire but a baby’s napkin, stained yel- 
low instead of green, thus proving that 
the baby is “now really better.” 


Porridge, tea, and kidneys 


“War and Peace” moves upon two 
planes, that of public and that of private 
interest ; “Anna Karenina” upon one; but 
both lack the structure with which we 
are familiar. The Western pattern of a 
main character, a main line of action, 
around which all else turns, is absent. 
There is no central axis to these works, 
rather a play of contrapuntal motifs, the 
introduction now of this set of people, 
now of that, as in the shift of scenes on 
a revolving stage. . . This looseness of 
structure is not offensive. What does 
somewhat mar his best work is a tenden- 
cy to shoddy generalizations, which is at 
its worst in “War and Peace.” Here 
Tolstoy indulges in the bad manners of 
catching his reader by the lapel, as it 
were, to enter into long-winded pseudo- 
philosophical digressions. Yet these 
stout volumes stand uninjured by flaws 
that would jeopardize less sturdy books. . . 

A hundred years after Tolstoy’s birth 
we find that he has more to offer us than 
our living elders or our own contempor- 
aries. Proust dips a madeleine in tea, 
and the flavor of it on the tongue con- 
jures up a shelf-ful of subtleties. Joyce 
goes into the kitchen to broil kidneys for 
breakfast, and as we follow the stream 
of his hero’s consciousness we are never 
quite free of their disgusting odor. Tol- 
stoy dishes up, rather, a bowl of buck- 
wheat porridge, coarse, wholesome food. 
And we have need of it. We reject his 
ethics. We cannot accept the key to the 
good life that he has fashioned. But he 
prods us to fashion a key of our own. 
Above all, we are made to share his relish 
of all that presents itself to the senses, 
we warm ourselves at the fire of his 
deep-seated vitality. Who can hope for 
a better fortune than to find, as he did, in 
old age an indestructible virtue, a feeling 
of life expanding beyond the cradle and 
the grave? And I fancy he would have 
liked us to remember him best not as 
the prophet, and certainly not as the 
novelist, but as the old man who went 
out into the woods one evening, and 
cried for joy, in gratitude for life. 
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REVISION OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


[The following report regarding present- 
day revision of encyclopedias has been made 
by the Committee on Tetecnietien Books of 
the Massachusetts Library Club. Leslie T. 
Little is chairman of the committee.] 


HERE are six current adult encyclo- 

pedias: The Britannica, Chambers’, 
New International, Americana, Nelson’s, 
and Winston’s; and three widely adver- 
tised juvenile encyclopedias: The Book 
of Knowledge, Compton’s, and The 
World Book. Of these, one, Chambers’, 
has been revised from cover to cover and 
printed from new plates. Another, the 
Britannica, was brought up to date in 
1926 by the addition of three supplemen- 
tary volumes. Winston’s and Nelson’s 
encyclopedias are in loose-leaf form and 
are revised by the substitution of new 
pages at regular intervals. 

It costs a tremendous amount of mon- 
ey to make a “complete revision” of a 
modern reference book. The users of 
encyclopedias today demand greater ac- 
curacy, scholarship, and timeliness than 
have been thought necessary in the past 
when it was often customary to carry 
over material intact from older editions 
and even from other works. Where, 
formerly, much of the material was pre- 
pared by hack writers, it is now necessary 
to have signed articles written by author- 
ities on the various subjects. The pre- 
paration of new plates for printing, new 
illustrations (many in color), and new 
maps, and the great expense of adver- 
tising make such an undertaking a very 
precarious one. 


Plate revisions 


The alternative which most publishers 
have accepted is to make what may be 
called “plate revisions” every year or 
two or oftener. This means that the pag- 
ing remains unchanged, but that the 
plates making up the individual pages 
may have figures, words, lines or para- 
graphs deleted and the same number of 
letters or lines replaced, or that in some 
cases new plates bearing the same paging 
may be inserted. These changes com- 
prise, for the most part, revised statistics 
such as population figures and changes 


in commercial production, export and im- 
port; the insertion of death dates in bi- 
ographical articles ; revised bibliographies 
at the end of articles (this is rarely done, 
largely because the addition of new titles 
must be balanced by cutting out an equal 
amount of material further back and a 
number of lines of type shifted to close 
this gap) ; slight changes within articles 
because of recent discoveries or develop- 
ments ; and finally, the inclusion of new 
articles, thus necessitating the shortening 
of other material on the same page or 
leaving other articles out altogether. 

The present revisions of the Ameri- 
cana, New International, World Book, 
Compton’s, and Book of Knowledge, fol- 
low this method in varying degrees, and 
the loose-leaf feature of the other two 
encyclopedias results in about the same 
kind and amount of changes. The Comp- 
ton Company make the claim that their 
encyclopedia is “thoroly revised from the 
first page to the last twice every year.” 
Quarrie and Company write, “World 
Book revisions are made every year,” and 
enclose a list of 67 representative chang- 
es which include such topics as these: 
Insulin, Lindbergh, Bonus for Soldiers, 
Four-power agreement, Television, and 
Alfred E. Smith. 


When is a change necessary? 


It is manifestly unwise for almost all 
libraries to buy every new edition. How 
often is a change necessary? It is of 
course impossible to give any definite 
answer, but this much might be said: 
It is unnecessary to discard a 1925, 1926, 
or 1927 edition of any encyclopedia which 
is in a usable condition in order to buy 
a 1928 plate revision. In fact, most li- 
braries get satisfactory service from some 
encyclopedias 10 to 15 years old and 
even older. The subscription book agents 
present some brilliant talking points con- 
cerning up-to-date material and each one 
can show material not in the next older 
edition and not to be found in their ri- 
vals’ latest editions; but after all is said 
and done, most of the information 


(Continued on p. 407) 
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ON COLLEGE DEBATING’ 


By Robert Withington 
Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 


N most colleges debating is as dead as 

Marley; and yet in most colleges its 
ghost walks, as Marley’s did. Perfunc- 
tory debates are still held before small 
audiences; there is no interest in much 
except the outcome, and that can be 
found in the next day’ s paper ; the speak- 
ers do not always believe in the side they 
support, and often the question is in no 
way connected with the interests of either 
debaters or auditors. But perhaps even 
more fundamental causes for the decline 
in interest in debating—a decline which 
is already of long standing—is the fact 
that as a people we are not “politically 
minded.” 

Whenever a group of students gets to- 
gether to argue some question in which 
they are vitally interested, the essence of 
a debate is found; and such groups do 
assemble, sometimes spontaneously, in 
our institutions of higher learning. It 
may be that “organization” has brought 
debating into the bad repute from which 
it suffers in many of our colleges: we 
can not deny that often spontaneity has 
been killed, and (save in rare instances) 
enthusiasm is wanting even among the 
debaters themselves. And yet debates 
continue—possibly carried on by force of 
tradition only. Since apparently we must 
have them, why not try to make them less 
distressing affairs? 

Observers of American life have re- 
cently noted that we regard our elections 
in the light of sporting events—a win- 
ning candidate is like a winning horse— 
and once they are over, we pay our “elec- 
tion bets” and wait for the next race. 
We are not “politically minded” because 
candidates count for more than policies, 
personalities for more than points of 
view (if, indeed, one can separate the 
two). It is this habit of mind which 
makes the discussion of abstract ques- 
tions seem dull—even to a college audi- 
ence ; and when this discussion is “organ- 


* From School and Society, June 30, 1928. 


ized” what little inherent interest it might 
have had, evaporates. 


Let us assume that X is a debating 


college—at least in the sense that it has 
a debating “team.” A debate with Y is 
announced, on some question dealing 


with the fiscal policy of the government, 
Philippine independence, or perchance 
the advisability of adhering to the World 
Court, if not the League of Nations. 
Apparently it is not necessary to discuss 
anything related to American problems: 
in a recent debate between Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, the governmental policies 
of Mussolini were argued. 

The subject chosen, judges are named: 
distinguished members of the bar, the 
Church, or the business world—‘“promin- 
ent citizens” all—are invited to serve. A 
small group of undergraduates delves in- 
to tomes in the library, preparing its 
speeches. The great evening arrives: the 
earnest debaters—who are usually re- 
garded as the antitheses of the heroes of 
track and field, but of some consequence 
in upholding the glorious name of X in 
intellectual realms (themselves inferior 
to the domain of athletics, but not to be 
neglected utterly)—the earnest debaters, 
then, gather their manuscripts together 
and direct their course to the hall where 
the combat of wits is to take place. 


Orator in vacuum 


But in contrast to the crowded bleach- 
ers on the day of an intercollegiate game, 
the hall presents row upon row of empty 
seats. Eager as the student body may be 
to hear of an X victory, few of them can 
spare the time to listen to the men they 
support; few of them have any opinion 
on the subject in question, and few care 
to know more about it. The student 
body is already convinced that on which- 
ever side X may speak, its debaters will 
win enough on “points” to warrant a vic- 
tory. Indeed, the side of the question 
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bears little relation to the outcome of the 
debate, which is usually judged on the 
presentation of the subject, the delivery 
of the speeches, the logic of the argu- 
ment, the rebuttal of the opponents’ a-- 
guments, and other like technicalities. 
Often while X is upholding the affirma- 
tive at X, another X team is defending 
the negative at Y or Z, and the X under- 
graduate expects both teams to win. And 
only results count. 

There may be a few parents in the 
audience, who are anxious to hear how 
Elmer or Susie can swing the cold crowd 
to an enthusiastic support of his or her 
side; and perhaps the son or daughter 
could sway a crowd, if there were one to 
be swayed. The few scattered auditors 
are quite likely to be cold, no matter 
how well the hall is heated; and if Susie 
or Elmer can keep them awake, a tri- 
umph has been achieved. I have known 
listeners at a debate to fall into a peace- 
ful slumber, regardless of the fact that 
the lapse was distinctly noticeable in, view 
of the smallness of the gathering; but I 
am not sure that the blame for such a 
surrender to Morpheus could be laid 
entirely to the ventilating system of the 
hall. 

Some enthusiastic members of the fac- 
ulty may be counted on to swell the num- 
ber of auditors—the smaller X is, the 
more surely this support will be seen; 
and a few townspeople, really anxious to 
get information regarding the -yuestion 
of the evening, will be scattered through 
the hall. But these are less and less to 
be counted on, as they are gradually 
learning that the merits of the question 
(if any) are of distinctly less importance 
than winning the debate, and that pre- 
judice is as clearly found on a college 
platform as elsewhere in this free and 
glorious country. It is by no means cer- 
tain that even the speakers are in sym- 
pathy with the side they uphold; and 
there are few oratorical pyrotechnics to 
keep the groundlings amused. 


Choice of subject 


Now these evils are due primarily to 
three things: first, the subject, interest- 
ing as it may be in itself, has little con- 
nection with speakers or audience. If 
the subjects debated had some intimate 





connection with the life of X, or of any 
college, the students would be more 
interested in the matter under discussion 
(on which they might be assumed to 
have ideas, even before the debate began) 
than on the outcome. If there were a 
hope that Y might convince them, there 
would be more object in attending the 
debate. Let us, for the moment, assume 
that an X audience could be convinced 
by Y that it would be better to put the 
Panama Canal under private ownership, 
or that Mussolini’s policies were bad, 
what could they do about it? Y, let 
us say, has done its part in convincing ; 
is the matter to end so? 


In a recent debate, the two sides ar- 
gued on the question: “Resolved, that 
our grandchildren are to be pitied.” The 
subject was, obviously, incapable of proof 
—for one could not be sure that the hy- 
pothetical infants would resemble their 
grandparents; indeed, it is difficult to 
treat such a question seriously. Vital 
as the answer must be to the grandchil- 
dren, it were asking too much even of an 
audience convinced of the affirmative, to 
prevent the existence of the coming 
generations—but fortunately logic is not 
everything. “You can,” as Holmes points 
out, “hire logic, in the shape of a lawyer, 
to prove anything you wish to prove... 
I should not trust the counsel of a sharp 
debater, any more than that of a good 
chess-player. Either may of course ad- 
vise wisely, but not necessarily because 
he wrangles or plays well.” 

An “academic question” means one dis- 
cussed for the pleasure of the argument. 
No “practical results” may be expected 
to follow this exercise—no more angels 
can be crowded on to the point of a 
needle even if a skilful logician shows 
that there is room for a million more. A 
discussion of the Nineteenth Amendment 
in the United States would be purely 
“academic” now that women have the 
vote: it was not, while the amendment 
was pending; and it is interesting to ob- 
serve that many citizens feel that dis- 
cussions of the Eighteenth Amendment 
are not purely academic—the subject is 
still a vital one. If more of the subjects 
debated by the colleges were vital, there 
would be a recrudescence of interest at 


once. 
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Passivity of audience 


This brings us to the second evil of 
debating. Let us again assume a spirited 
debate on a vital subject: Y has con- 
vinced the audience (let us say)—and 
this, in college halls or out of them, is 
the real purpose of argument. But per- 
haps the judges will award the debate to 
X on the ground of a better presentation 
of the case. It is not always the better 
presentation of a case that convinces. 
Lawyers know this; editorial writers 
know it; perhaps even the clergy are 
aware of it. Politicians are sure of it. 
The X debaters have been coldly logical ; 
the facts are at their fingers’ ends; they 
may even be sincere in their position, 
but the audience has been captured by 
Y. Whatever the judges may say, to all 
intents and purposes Y has won, though 
X may get the kudos. However much 
the audience may applaud, it can not 
alter the decision. In England, they 
never “judge the debate”—they “vote on 
the question”; and the ability of the 
speakers to sway the audience is reflec- 
ted in this vote. The American audience 
is often doomed to passivity—and even 
when it votes, it does not always take the 
merits of the question into consideration. 
But if the audience were more often 
called to participate in the debate—even 
if only as judges—I feel that a greater 
interest would be reflected in increased 
attendance on these occasions. 

It is obvious that a judgment based 
entirely on the college affiliations of the 
debaters is of little value; yet one finds 
constantly critics—even those who should 
know better—allowing their judgment to 
be guided by the section of the country, 
or even the nation from which an argu- 
ment comes. Such a book is good be- 
cause an Englishman wrote it—or is 
worthless because of German author- 
ship; such a view is_ tenable be- 
cause advanced by a Westerner or a 
Southerner—or unworthy of attention 
because it is held by an Easterner or a 
Japanese. Unless prejudice can be shown 
—a prejudice due to sectionalism or na- 
tionality—such criticisms are question- 
able; and it it doubtful if a whole audi- 
ence would allow its judgment to be dis- 
torted by its sympathy. 


If the question were a vital one, there 
would be little danger that the audience 
would allow its feeling of “loyalty” to 
sway its judgment; were debates intra- 
mural, this danger would vanish utterly ; 
but I belive that, in general, audiences— 
if given the power to judge a debate— 
would be fair. Those whose loyalty 
called upon them to support the “home 
team” through thick and thin would be 
balanced by those whose hospitality re- 
quired them to vote for the visitors— 
or perhaps the college vote would be 
counteracted by that of the townsfolk! 


Lack of sincerity 


If is said that often a debater, forced 
to take up a side of a question with which 
he does not agree, convinces himself, in 
preparing for the debate, that he was 
wrong, and comes to support the side 
he has been drafted to uphold. This 
may be true; but oftener it is not true, 
and one has then the unfortunate spec- 
tacle of a speaker who does not believe 
in his cause. Perhaps no one expects 
that a debater will, in private life, sup- 
port the side he defends in the debate; 
perhaps we do not expect this of our 
maturer politicians—there are said to be 
those who vote “dry” and live “wet”— 
but it is an unfortunate spectacle—for 
the moralist, at any rate. There are 
lawyers who defend cases with which 
they are not in sympathy; there are edi- 
torial writers who argue rather for the 
views of the owners of the paper than 
for their own, and there may even be 
clergymen who keep their own views out 
of the pulpit. But we do not envy such 
debaters. The teacher ought, it is true, 
to give both sides of a disputed matter 
with equal fairness; and while, in the 
last analysis, it is the student himself 
who has to decide between the two views, 
the teachers may point out the weakness- 
es of both, and give—an all fairness—his 
own view. If he has been unjust in his 
presentation of views with which he is 
not in accord, the student quickly appre- 
ciates that fact and perhaps becomes dis- 
posed to accept the slighted side. In the 
more formal debate, the speakers should 
not be asked to defend an argument with 
which they do not agree; let their oppo- 
nents convince them that they are wrong! 
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The three chief “evils” of debating, 
then are: the choice of subjects, the 
passivity of the audience, and the 
too common lack of sincerity among the 
speakers. The remedies, I have hinted 
at—at least in part. By choosing subjects 
close at hand, which have a vital interest 
for the community that listens to the 
debate, one will at once stimulate en- 
thusiasm enormously. Already colleges 
are beginning to consider educational 
problems, and other questions which have 
a close relationship to the life of the un- 
dergraduate. In some places, the 
audience already judges the debate, and 
perhaps this responsibility does more 
than anything else to keep it awake. One 
may hope that it will increasingly be the 
rule to choose speakers who thoroly be- 
lieve in the side they are supporting, so 
that an element which can only add to 
the convincingness of the orators. Why 
try to persuade an audience to adopt a 
point of view you do not yourself hold? 
Is it honest even to attempt to? 

In some schools and colleges, coach- 
ing for a debate is a time-consuming and 
laborious activity, which is felt to be an 
evil by the faculty if not by the students. 
To correct this evil some schools have 
made an agreement that questions will 
not be announced to the debaters (or to 
the school) more than twenty-four hours 
before the debate is scheduled to take 
place ; others have agreed that the teams 
will do all the work of preparation with- 
out aid. It would, of course, be possible 
to give no advance notice of the subject 
at all; and if quickness of thought were 
the only aim of debating, much might be 
said for the desirability of not announc- 
ing the subject until the two teams were 
face to face on the platform—and per- 
haps the audience would be attracted by 
curiosity concerning the subjects as well 
as concerning the way the teams would 
deal with it. But one wonders whether 
the average college student would have 
facts enough at his disposal on which to 
base an argument with absolutely no 
preparation. Surely if we encouraged 
students to defend only the side of the 
question with which they sympathize, 
some announcement of the subject should 
be made. 


A debating union 


In an effort to interest students in de- 
bating, a New England college recently 
founded a “debating union” which is not 
primarily concerned with intercollegiate 
debates, but from the membership of 
which such debaters can easily be chosen. 
It plans to do away with many of the 
evils we have mentioned, and the organi- 
zation could be widely copied to advan- 
tage. Membership in the Union is open to 
the college community—faculty as well 
as students; the fee is nominal, so that 
no one will be deterred from joining by 
financial considerations. Only members 
have the right to sit on the floor and take 
part in the debate ; the question is opened 
by two “teams” of three each, the affir- 
mative beginning and the sides alternat- 
ing until the negative closes the debate. 
Each speech is limited to ten minutes, 
after which the question is thrown open 
to the floor; and the debate is closed by 
a summing-up by the negative and affir- 
mative leaders. The audience chooses its 
places on either side of a center aisle— 
those upholding the affirmative sitting on 
the chairman’s right, while those support- 
ing the negative sit on the left. When 
a member rises to speak, he gives his 
name, of which a note is made by the 
secretary, and future debaters are chosen 
from those who have spoken three times 
from the floor. When the debate is over, 
the audience leaves the hall by two doors 
—voting for the affirmative if they leave 
by the right hand one, or for the negative 
if they go out through that on the left; 
and the result is announced by the chair- 
man after the tellers have made their re- 
port. An interesting development of this 
system is that one can observe how 
many of the audience have changed their 
minds during the debate, by comparing 
the number sitting on one side of the 
aisle with that leaving by the correspond- 
ing door. 

Eligible speakers, by signing up for 
the debate, can indicate on which side 
of the question they care to speak. As 
the speakers do not represent an organi- 
zation, there is no occasion for misplaced 
loyalty to influence judgment; and there 
is no need to draft speakers. The ques- 
tions are of local interest, and often vital ; 
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furthermore, the results of the debate 
can be translated into new regulations. 
Let us imagine a debate on the merits 
of compulsory chapel attendance: one 
side wins an overwhelming victory, and 
the Student Council may immediately be 
called to consider a change in the regula- 
tions of the college. The non-voting 
public (non-members of the union) may 
listen to the debate from the gallery, but 
they may not speak; any one who wishes 
to do that must join the union and pay 
his nominal fee. Even in a short time, 
the interest in debating has revived 
enormously, and the speakers from the 
floor have so multiplied that there is no 
longer any difficulty in finding candidates 
for such intercollegiate debates as fill the 
college schedule. 


Training for public life 

This is clearly, an adaptation of the 
British system of debating which has 
proved its worth in preparing young men 
for participation in parliamentary argu- 
ment; but even if many of our debaters 
do not participate in public life after 
graduation, they can at least appreciate 
the quality of Congressional debate, 
which—if this method of training speak- 
ers should spread—must inevitably im- 
prove in the legislatures of our states and 
the law-making bodies at Washington. 
Our college debaters will not speak with 
a set speech before them (as too often 
they do now) ; they will be able to think 





on their feet, to answer their opponents 
on the spur of the moment—often wittily 
—picking out flaws in logic or weak 
points in their position; and they can 
sway public opinion in their community 
because of their sincerity and the sound- 
ness of their views. The union will be- 
come a practice ground as important as 
the “second team” in athletics, and—as 
in athletics again—the principle of sport 
for sport’s sake will arouse an interest 
in a worthy activity which is in danger 
of atrophy under present conditions. 

It might be well to surmise how these 
reforms, if undertaken twenty-five years 
ago, would have borne fruit in arousing 
public spirit in the present generation. 
If debating had not been moribund when 
it was in college, would it have taken a 
greater interest in some of the problems 
now facing it? Can a “political mind” 
be not only aroused, but created? If it 
can be, nothing but discussion will do it; 
and I am tempted to believe that the talk 
around the stove in the country grocery 
store does more to stimulate it than many 
a college course. Its weakness is due 
to the absence of facts, and the presence 
of prejudice; but where two sides are 
represented, these ills tend to disappear. 
If rightly managed, debating is one of 
the greatest aids to the clear thinking 
which is one of the chief aims of modern 
colleges; and when clearness of thought 
is once established, a “politically minded” 
nation will no doubt emerge. 





THE BOOKMOBILE 


(Continued from p. 394) 


The Bookmosite will be in charge of 
Mr. Charles Brockmann accompanied by 
one assistant. Mr. Brockmann has had 
many years experience as a bookseller 
during which time he has been quite 
closely associated with public, college and 
school libraries. He has made an ex- 
haustive study of publishing, bookselling 
and library work and is well prepared 
for the multiplicity of duties that will 
arise in the course of this nation-wide 
tour. 


Parting words 
All sponsors of the BooxMmosiLeE are 
hopeful that librarians and booksellers 
everywhere will avail themselves of the 
services of this display. While those in 
charge will be prepared to take orders 
for any of the firms represented, the 


primary object is to permit a close in- 
spection of all products and publications 
so that librarians and dealers everywhere 
may use their individual judgment as to 
which, if any, may be used to advantage 
in their own institutions. 

With these things in mind and this 
descriptive introduction, the Boox- 
MOBILE goes forth to greet you in your 
own home town. From time to time in 
these pages there will appear notes, 
comments and possibly some pictures 
gathered along the way. 


Note.—All inquiries or communica- 
tions intended for or about the Boox- 
MOBILE should be addressed: 

BooKMOBILE, 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
958 University Avenue 
New York City 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY STANDARDS 


HAT are the standards for a model 

school library? Here is a list of 
regulations and recommendations issued 
by the State Department of Education of 
New York. School librarians all over 
the country, we are sure, will welcome 
their publication in the Wilson Bulletin. 


Library room 

The library room should be on the 
second floor centrally located to most of 
the classrooms. It should not be used as 
a study hall except in schools with an 
enrollment of less than 100 pupils. In 
such schools part of the study hall may 
be partitioned off with glass for a library. 
There should be sufficient seats for 15 per 
cent of the pupils enrolled. Standard 
shelving, tables, chairs, catalog cases, 
vertical file case, and a librarian’s desk 
should be provided. 


Furniture and equipment 

Shelves 

Built in open shelving is best. It should 
not be higher than six feet and shelves 
not more than eight inches deep. Ten 
inches between shelves is sufficient, ex- 
cept the bottom shelf which should be 
twelve inches in order to accommodate 
over size books. 


Tables 

5’ long and 3’ will seat 6 pupils 
and make convenient study tables. 
Avoid drawers or foot rests. Chairs 
should be solid without arms. 


Librarian’s desk should be of standard 
make with drawer partitions and shelves 
planned for library use. The desk 
should be placed near the exit so that 
borrowers must pass it in coming and 
going from the library. The librarian’s 
chair should face the room. 


Vertical file 


Ephemeral printed material such as 
clippings, catalogs, bulletins and other 
loose printed matter may become valuable 
reference material if properly classified 
in a vertical file. A vertical file should 


be considered a necessary feature of even 
the smallest schools. 


Books 


There should be a basic collection of 
library books averaging 500 books. To 
this should be added annually at least 
one half book per pupil exclusive of song 
books and textbooks. 

Lists issued by the State Education 
Department or the Standard Catalog for 
High School libraries should be consulted. 
Periodicals 

The most timely reference material is 
usually found in periodicals. At least 
15 periodicals should be provided for a 
school of 100 pupils. The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature should be 
provided for schools having 15 or more 
periodicals in order to secure full value 
from the periodicals, and to accustom pu- 
pils to the use of this important library 
tool. 


Indexes and Records 

The most necessary library indexes are 
the following: 

An accession book in which are en- 
tered all books belonging to the school 
by author, title, publisher and _ price. 
Loose-leaf accession books are advisable 
for a library of more than 500 volumes. 
Specially ruled accession books may be 
secured from library supply houses. 


Shelf list 

This is a list on cards of all the books 
belonging to the library, classified and 
arranged as are the books on the 
shelves. A shelf list is helpful in order- 
ing books as it indicates accurately the 
books in the various subjects belonging 
to the library. It is necessary in order 
to take an accurate inventory of the 
library. 


Classification 

The Decimal Classification system is 
universally used in school and public li- 
braries. According to this system all 
knowledge is divided into ten main class- 
es, each of these again into ten and so on. 
The combination of numbers indicating 
the subject of the book is marked on the 
back of the hook in order to bring books 
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on the same subject together on the 
shelves. 


Card catalog 

This is an index on cards, giving the 
author, title and subject of every book in 
the library. In order to give the fullest 
information a catalog should contain also 
cross reference cards and analytics. 


Charging System 

For school libraries the modified New- 
ark charging system is recommended. 
This requires a book pocket and book 
card especially ruled for use in school 
libraries and a date slip. 


Instruction in the use of the library 

At least five lessons a year should be 
given to pupils in junior and senior high 
schools on the use of books as tools and 
on the various indexes of the library. 


Appropriation 


The minimum annual appropriation for 
books and periodicals, after a basic col- 
lection of not less than 500 books has 
been provided, should be, in small schools, 
$300, large schools (250 plus pupils) one 
dollar for every pupil enrolled in the 
academic department exclusive of the 
state appropriation for books. This 
amount should be appropriated annually 
by the board of education. 





DILLY TANTE 


(Continued from p. 305) 


with a monthly diet of insipid rhyming 
ditties, composed by yearning children 
and elegant nonagenarians. We have 
little illusion about the general level of 
critical intelligence in these United States 
(or any other country, for that matter) 
but we should hate to think that a selec- 
ted audience, namely the readers of our 
“magazines of quality”, are absolutely 
content with the same old hurdy-gurdy 
about Beauty and Moon and Stars and 
Love and the Sea. 


Referring to the last annual of the 
Readers’ Guide (June, 1927-July, 1928), 
indexing over 100 leading periodicals, we 
find that Cummings had none of his 
poems published ; Tate had two poems in 
The Nation; Crane is represented by 
seven poems altogether, these appearing 
in The Dial, Poetry, New Republic, and 
Nation; and MacLeish had one poem, 
this in The Dial. These few periodicals 
are, then, practically the only ones of 
general distribution where our best origi- 
nal young poets may hope for publica- 
tion, it being almost useless for them to 
look elsewhere for encouragement. The 
loss is ours as much as theirs. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


(Continued from p. 400) 


supplied in revision can be readily found 
in the World Almanac or the magazine 
files with the expenditure of very little 
extra time. 

In general, the importance of new ref- 
erence material in revisions is greatly 
exaggerated. A new edition of a diction- 
ary claims 500 new words. These are 
for the most part technological terms, 
names of new chemical compounds, and 
slang expressions, and these few words 
cost the library $15 to $25. A new atlas 
costing $35 gives little that is new except 
changes in obscure villages, some of 
which have sprung up and others disin- 
tegrated until a postoffice or railroad 
station is no longer retained. 

The primary question for a librarian 
is this: “Are the changes worth $55.00 
or $79.50 or $180.00 to this library when 
I consider what other books might be 
bought for such an amount?” It is bet- 
ter to have such revisions than no revi- 
sions, and it is good to feel that when a 
wornout reference book is replaced the 
new one will be more up-to-date, but on 
the other hand, librarians need not be 
unduly worried because every latest edi- 
tion is lacking on their shelves. 
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LIBRARY LEAVES 


P AUL M. PAINE, Librarian, Syracuse, 
N.Y., and best known to many librarians 
as the author of interesting literary maps 
gives the following rules for “weeding a li- 
brary.” He abridges them, he says from The 
Manual of Library Economy by Brown. 

“Science—All general works which are not 
epoch making, but merely recapitulations of 
ascertained facts should be discarded when 
twenty years old. 

(The pace has been accelerated since then. 
Ten years is now long enough, most of us will 
agree.) 

Theology and Philosophy—Philosophical 
works, particularly systems of philosophy 
should never be discarded. Old theology, 
commentaries of the Bible, sectarian litera- 
ture should be discarded very freely. 

(Mr. Brown goes on to say that theological 
controversies should never be collected by 
municipal libraries unless of local interest, but 
here, | think, he was permitting his love of 
peace to overbalance his judgment.) 

Biography—Collected biography should 
never be discarded. The biographies of non- 
entities in the individual biography class may, 
however, be weeded pretty freely and fre- 
quently after they are forty or fifty years old. 

(There are those who will not admit that 
there is such a thing as a nonentity, and more 
will say that any book containing the life 
record of a human being has permanence in 
it. Remarks made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate upon a late lamented 
mmeber are not what I mean.) 

Prose Fiction—Novelists mentioned in lit- 
erary histories should never be discarded. 
Minor novelists of all kinds, who are not men- 
tioned in literary histories, whose works have 
remained unissued for a year or two, should 
be promptly discarded. A continuous 
popularity is a good reason for retaining any 
novel, provided it is not immoral. 

With that note of Victorian propriety, it 
may be well to make an end.” 


“Do not as a rule buy complete works of 
authors,” advises the North Carolina Library 
Bulletin. “Only a few of the volumes will 
be used; it is more economical to purchase 
these separately. Long sets of books in uni- 
form binding tend to give the library an un- 
approachable atmosphere. 

“It is an unwise investment to purchase 
encyclopedias other than those included in 
standard lists for school libraries. 

“Do not purchase books just because they 
seem a bargain.” 

It is the further opinion of the North Caro- 
lina Bulletin that “except for the standard 
encyclopedias on approved lists it is wise 
never to purchase books thru agents.” 

The American Library Association gives 
the following advice: “It is seldom necessary 
or advisable for small libraries to purchase 
subscription books from agents. Books are 


sold in this way generally for one or two 
reasons: (1) heir great expense; (2) 
their inferiority. . . . Small libraries may well 
make it a rule to buy nothing thru subscrip- 
tion agents. At any rate, (1) agree to buy 
nothing in the agent’s presence; (2) sign 
no agreement that you do not thoroly under- 
stand; (3) judge of no work by a few 
‘specimen pages’; (4) if there is no hurry, 
try the second-hand dealers first.” 


The Minneapolis Public Library has insti- 
tuted a Readers’ Advisory Service. This is 
a special service to individuals thru personal 
interviews. A library assistant, called the 
Readers’ Adviser, has been appointed as a 
friendly counsellor to any one who is in- 
terested in taking up some systematic course 
of reading or to any one who wants to 
broaden his interests in any direction. He 
plans progressive courses of reading for in- 
dividuals with each one’s particular require- 
ments in mind. Or he makes outlines for 
the study of any desired subject upon request, 
after personal consultation with the applicant. 
The public has been invited to consult the 
Readers’ Adviser in the Open Shelf Room of 
the Central Library every week day, after- 
noons and evenings. 


The very best authorities on the insect 
pests that attack books and bindings agree 
that bookworms are the larvae of insects be- 
longing to the order of Coleoptera or sheath- 
winged beetle, says The Bookbinding Maga- 
zine. Seventy-two specimens of insects have 
been examined and classified under the gen- 
eral name of “Bookworm.” Among them 
are white ants or Termites (Subterranean 
Termite: Reticulitermes flavipes), which de- 
vour books, leather, and cloth, being particu- 
larly partial to books and papers stored in 
moist places. There are 42 species of Ter- 
mites or white ants. Beetles (wood-boring 
beetles: Anobium domesticum and Anobium 
paniceum) work havoc with books and bind- 
ings. They bore holes in the covers and 
leaves, and destroy drawings and paints. 
Papers furnish these insects with an enjoy- 
able meal. 


The Librarian and Book World (London) 
suggests that binders should attempt to de- 
vise “ways and means to combat the ravages 
of insects that prey on bindings . . . by study- 
ing how best to protect the book and binding 
before it leaves the bindery and is placed on 
the library shelves.” 


A list of recommended dealers in foreign 
books, arranged by language and including 
a few European firms as well as those in 
the United States, has been —— for dis- 
tribution by the Division of Public Libraries 
to Massachusetts libraries serving readers of 
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foreign books. The list appeared originally 
in the Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin 
for March, 1928. 


The Retail Trade Board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared booklets 
on clothing care to cut down unreasonable 
adjustment demands by consumers, who blame 
the merchandise when, many times, lack of 
proper care rather than poor quality goods 
causes umsatisfactory service. Booklets on 
the proper care of hosiery, gloves, and furs, 
to obtain the maximum of wear and good 
appearance, are distributed through the lead- 
ing retail stores. A similar booklet is being 
prepared on the care of shoes. 


Here is a novel way of treating leather 
bindings, suggested by a San _ Francsico 
lawyer: 

I have about 1,000 leather bound law books 
and most of the leather bindings were de- 
teriorating quite badly. I tried many sugges- 
tions that were not a success, but finally 
washed them carefully in cold water and as 
soon as they had dried a little, polished them 
with tan colored “Shinola” shoe polish. 

This served as a “filler” and the books in 
the last four years have looked just as good 
as new, and I am sure it has stopped the 
decay, aside from adding very much to the 
looks of the books. 

I have told a number of attorneys about it 
and they find as I do that this is well worth 
while if the bocks are not so badly rotted 
that they will not hold. 


Literature has its heroes as well as any 
other profession—perhaps even more so. 
There is, for example, Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi, 
honorary professor of Wasedo University in 
Tokio, who has finished a complete transla- 
tion of the works of William Shakespeare 
into the Japanese language, a task that has 
taken him forty-three years. Japanese schol- 
ars are celebrating the completion of the 
thirty-fourth and last volume of this tremend- 
ous undertaking, which is hailed by literary 
authorities as a perfect representation in Jap- 
anese of the English original. In commem- 
oration of his achievement, Dr. Tsubouchi’s 
pupils plan to establish a dramatic library at 
Wasedo University, and as a further testi- 
monial the actors of the Tsukiji Theatre will 
present Midsummer Night's Dream at the Im- 
perial Theatre in Tokio. Dr. Tsubouchi be- 
gan his translation of Shakespeare in 1885, 
when he was twenty-six, beginning with 
Julius Caesar. He is now nearing his seven- 
tieth birthday and is very happy in having 
brought his life-work to a successful close. 


Librarians will be interested in the results 
of a questionnaire on library discounts which 
was sent to 142 libraries, large and small, 
in New England, 118 of which reported defi- 
nite data. A summary showed that the range 
in discounts was from Io per cent to 33% 
per cent and that, contrary to the general no- 
tion, many of the smaller libraries were se- 
curing as advantageous discounts as the larger 





libraries. The average discount was shown 
to be 20 per cent. The privilege of returning 
books not desired is usually granted by dealers 
who gave 10 per cent and 20 per cent dis- 
counts, but the approval privilege is not as 
a rule given by those jobbers who allow 25 
per cent or larger discounts. 


Perhaps the most stupendous feat of in- 
dividual bookmaking ever accomplished in one 
life is Dr. Joseph William Mellor’s work, 
A Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and 
Theoretical Chemistry. Dr. Mellor is still 
uncertain how many volumes his work will 
take, but it is estimated that at least a dozen 
will be necessary. It was first suggested that 
it should be in two volumes, but Dr. Mellor, 
as each one was presented to the publishers, 
firmly said that the subject was not nearly 
exhausted. The number of volumes gradu- 
ally grew to eight, and at this point his pub- 
lishers told him to go ahead: they would 
publish as many volumes as he needed to 
cover the subject. The ninth is shortly to 
be published, and when one realizes that each 
volume consists of not less than 1,000,000 
words, and that it is all written entirely by 
one person, and that the pages are packed 
full of mathematical examples and accurate 
scientific diagrams, one begins to conceive 
something of the magnitude of the task. Dr. 
Mellor once said of it to his publishers: “I 
admire your courage, and I admire my own, 
but I cannot say I admire my sanity.” 


After many years of alternating hope and 
discouragement, the List of Books for High 
School Libraries of California is ready for 
distribution by the California School Library 
Association, Southern Section. The Califor- 
nia list contains titles of about 4100 books on 
the subjects usually taught in a large high 
school, and also includes many books for 
recreational reading. About 1300 titles have 
been starred for the small school or new li- 
brary. Special attention has been given to 
western subjects, tho without neglecting the 
larger aspects of any field. The list may be 
obtained for $1.50 plus postage from the sec- 
retary of the California School Library Asso- 
ciation, Southern Section; c/o Los Angeles 


City School Library Department, Brawn 
Bildg., 1240 South Main St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Considering the great vogue today for first 
editions, it is amazing to find the number of 
publishers who have no clear policy on such 
an important matter. One of the leading 
houses, for example, are unable to give any 
guidance because they say their methods vary 
with every book. A very large number have 
to admit humbly that they have not been 
consistent in the past. (One hopes they in- 
tend to be in the future.) Another publisher 
has evidently been cut to the quick and prom- 
ises devoutly that for the future it is his 
purpose to do so and so. Another firm says 
unblushingly, “We have no fixed method.” 
Yet another firm says that they used to mark 
their first editions with a private mark, but 
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the habit has been discontinued, and now they 
do not even have a key to the private marks 
which were formerly used.—Book Window. 


The city of Los Angeles, which has one of 
the best programs for public and school li- 
braries in the country, has a budget of goc 
per pupil for books and magazines for the 
Junior High School Library. Each school 
has a trained librarian, who at the beginning 
of the year makes up the purchase list. This 
is O.K.’d by the principal and sent to the 
central purchasing committee of seven, the 
School Library Committee consisting of the 
Supervisor of School Libraries, two members 
of the Board of Education, two High School 
librarians, two Junior High School librarians. 
When the books are received they are sent 
to separate schools and charged to each 
school’s budget. In making their selections 
individual librarians use the customary sour- 
ces of information, special mention being 
made of the Book Review Digest. Teachers 
also make suggestions and the central com- 
mittee has found that the lists are usually 
admirably prepared and seldom have to be 
revised to any great extent. 


Oliver Goldsmith was born 200 years ago 
on the tenth of November. 


“I shudder at the thought of State inter- 
ference in the popularization of literature,” 
says Arnold Bennett in the Evening Standard 
(London). “I would sooner do without State 
help than receive it at the price of any con- 
trol. This reminds me of a striking and yet 
moderately-worded article on Literary Taboos 
in the current number of Life and Letters, 
by Desmond MacCarthy. Mr. MacCarthy in- 
stances the case of Havelock Ellis’s Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex, a book recognized 
everywhere in Europe as a first-rate scientific 
work, indeed the chief work on the subject. 
Havelock Ellis’s publisher found himself in 
prison for publishing ‘a certain lewd, bawdy, 
scandalous and obscene libel,’ etc. And the 
ineffable Recorder of the Central Criminal 
Court said: ‘It is impossible for anybody 
with a head on his shoulders to open the 
book without seeing that it is a pretence and 
a sham ... merely entered into for the pur- 
pose of selling this obscene publication.’ Such 
is State interference.” 


The Indianapolis Public ss adds one 
copy of popular titles for every five waiting 
requests. 


Altho many university libraries and pub- 
lic libraries in the larger cities are using 
the facilities of the World Peace Foundation, 
of Boston, yet hundreds of libraries thru- 
out the country are not aware of the free, 
practical service offered to them by this or- 
ganization. 

The World Peace Foundation is a non- 
profit organization. Its trustees, who are edu- 
cators of national reputation and luminaries 
of the bar, serve without compensation. Its 


entire income is devoted to educational pur- 
poses. It operates on the policy that the act- 
ual facts concerning international relations 
and official international cooperation are the 
best arguments for lasting peace. Its aim 
is to make these facts available. 

This it does thru (1) the publication 
of book pamphlets on subjects of current 
interest and international importance; (2) 
thru the distribution of official and semi- 
official documents, unavailable in the United 
States through government channels; (3) by 
means of its expert research staff and ex- 
ceptionally complete library on international 
relations. 

The research staff of the World Peace 
Foundation handles hundreds of inquiries 
pertaining to international subjects, ranging 
all the way from the simple query of the 
elementary student to the more complicated 
question of the advance research worker. 

Write to World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. and ask 
to be put on the mailing list. 


Speaking on Book Reviewing at the fifty- 
first annual conference of the British Library 
Association at Blackpool in September, Mr. 
J. C. Squire, editor of The London Mercury, 
told an amusing story illustrating how re- 
views may be written. Some time ago, he 
said, he happened on two men in a tavern. 
One of them had written a novel and the 
other was reviewing it—they were, in fact, 
reviewing it together. When Mr. Squire ar- 
rived, the review had reached a point where 
it said, “It is a simple story and told with 
a quiet sincerity which——.” There the sen- 
tence ended and finally was eliminated, be- 
cause the collaborators could not think of a 
satisfactory conclusion to it. Criticizing the 
habits of many reviewers of obtruding their 
own views on subjects mentioned in a book, 
Mr. Squire said that the main things a po- 
tential reader wanted to know were—what a 
book contained, and whether it would interest 
him. He sometimes wondered whether the 
really skillful reviewer was not the man who 
could review a book without reading it. The 
clever skimmer, searching for dominant fea- 
tures, might possibly write a better review 
than if he read every word. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Library Association, held at Richfield Springs, 
September 3-7, the New York State Library 
had an exhibit of the best books of the year. 
It proved so interesting that twelve volumes 
were not back by closing time. It is plain- 
tively hoped that if any librarians had these, 
they have finished with them by now. 


There is a passage in one of the late Lord 
Oxford’s letters in which he says there are 
three kinds of men: those who can think 
when thev are by themselves—they are the 
salt of the earth; those who can only think 
when they are writing and talking; and those 
who cannot think at all—they. of course, are 
the majority. 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


oO inquiry last month about the advisa- 
bility of issuing the Standard Catalog Bi- 
monthly (“A Selected List of Best Books for 
the Small Library”) without charge each 
month as a part of the Wilson Bulletin has 
met with such an enthusiastic response that, 
beginning with the January 1929 number, the 
Bulletin will contain a monthly classified list 
of about 25 recommended titles together with 
a digest of the reviews of these books. 

The Standard Catalog Monthly, as it will 
now be called, is prepared primarily for the 
small library that buys 300 books or less a 
year. At the same time, of course, it is a 
list for first purchase in the larger library. 


Cooperative choice 


The books are elected with the cooperation 
of over forty librarians and library associa- 
tions who are working to improve the selection 
of books in public libraries. The Standard 
Catalog Monthly, thru the Wilson Bulletin, 
will now be available to every public library 
in the country, helping librarians to choose 
their books wisely by giving a very full des- 
cription and by calling attention to the diverse 
opinions of many well-known critics on each 
book. 

Most of the titles in the Standard Catalog 
Monthly will later be included and analyzed 
in the various sections of the Standard Cat- 
alog for Public Libraries. Indeed, its particu- 
lar function will be to keep the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries up to date from 
month to month, as a part of the Wilson ser- 
vice. We are happy to add this feature to the 
Wilson Bulletin. 


Blushingly 


The hundreds of letters that the Editor has 
received this past month have been so kind 
that we can’t forbear quoting from a few of 
them. (Many many thanks!) 

All the way from the Stillwater County 
Library, Columbus, Montana, writes Miss Eliz- 
abeth McCoy, librarian: “Having used the 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly for many years, 
I find it very useful in selecting books for the 
small library. I notice your proposal to issue 
it without charge each month as part of the 
Wilson Bulletin and I am very much in favor 
of the plan. I think it will be used more ex- 
tensively and certainly will be more advan- 
tageous for us, who are interested in the small 
library.” 

Can such things be? 


Miss Helen M. Burgess, librarian of the 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., would like to receive the Standard 
Catalog Bimonthly service with the Bulletin. 
“Personally,” writes Miss Burgess, “I have 
always felt that there should be a fee for the 
Bulletin, for it is exceedingly useful, often 
more so than periodicals for which we pay five 
dollars a year.” (Fear not, gentle readers.) 


“As an interested reader of the Bulletin,” 
Miss Mable L. Deeds, head of the Public 
Library, Oxford, Indiana, expresses her “hear- 
ty endorsement” of the proposed merger. 
“Even if this plan could not be carried thru 
without making a charge for the Bulletin, 
I think it would be splendid and would meet 
with approval. It would certainly be a great 
convenience to have the two publications in 
one. 

This on a postal card from Miss Miriam 
Herron, librarian of Northern High School, 
Flint, Michigan: “Your suggested plan should 
meet with enthusiastic response. I, for one, 
would appreciate the addition to the already 
invaluable Bulletin.” 

From Miss Florence G. Haynes, librarian 
of the Free Public Library, South Worcester 
Branch, Worcester, Mass.: “I should be glad 
if the change were made. We now subscribe 
to the Standard Catalog Bimonthly, but it 
would be much more useful here if it came 
monthly. Also it would lessen the number of 
small pamphlets to be cared for, if it were 
combined with the Bulletin. We get many 
ideas from the Bulletin. We especially ap- 
preciate the articles about authors.” 


Your money back 


Incidentally, to those who paid in advance 
for the Standard Catalog Bimonthly, or whose 
subscriptions have not yet expired, The Wilson 
Company will give credit for, or return, what- 
ever amount is due. Letters to this effect 
are being sent to all these subscribers. 


AUTHORS’ BIOGRAPHIES 


HE biographies of authors in the front 

pages of the Wilson Bulletin are being 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, thus being made accessible to the 
general public. These biographies give re- 
liable information on young writers of merit 
and other writers on whom it is difficult to 
find biographical data. Most of the mater- 
ial is elsewhere unavailable to the librarian 
or student. Librarians who do not already 
keep the Wilson Bulletin on file for refer- 
ence use are advised to do so 





Index to Biographies 
(November-December 1928) 


PAGE 
John Bennett 378 
Maristan Chapman 324 
Harry A. Franck 330 
R. Austin Freeman 322 
Susan Glaspell 372 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance 374 
Peadar O’Donnell 328 
Henry F. Pringle 380 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 3 
Phillips Russell 376 
Sigrid Undset 370 
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Just Published 





FINE ARTS SECTION 


(Standard Catalog for Public Libraries) 


MINN«E Ear Sears, Compiler 


1200 titles. 


1200 books listed 

300 books starred 

437 books analyzed 

400 books mentioned 
in addition 


UTHOR, subject, and title index. 


Cloth, $2 


Useful as 

(1) a buying list 

(2) a reference tool 

(3) a recommended list for 
library patrons 


Extensive analytics of subjects. 


Books listed by author under class numbers, with descriptive and evalu- 
ative notes. Titles on Costume included. Prepared with the collaboration 


of many librarians and specialists. 


Intended primarily for the small and 


medium-sized library, and college and art libraries; useful in the large li- 


brary as well. 


Altho sold separately at $2, this section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries may be purchased by the smaller 
library on the service basis at a saving in price, if the com- 
plete catalog is ordered. Write for your rate. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by Kate OcLespay and 
MarJorie SELIGMAN 


3d edition, thoroly revised. 50c 


An up-to-date, almost entirely new re- 
vision of Miss Oglebay’s authoritative 
selective bibliography of children’s 
plays. Contains the following sections: 
Reference books, Marionettes and some 
marionette plays, One-act plays, Longer 
plays, Pantomimes and Operettas, Re- 
ligious books and Christmas plays, Vol- 
umes of children’s plays, and List of 
plays for special days. 


BOOK REVUE 
A Library Pageant 
By Maupe S. Beacie. 31p. 50c 
A new library play for children, suc- 
cessfully produced at South Junior High 
School, Flint, Michigan. A full eve- 
ning’s performance when all the chor- 
uses and specialties are used, but con- 
structed so that any part may be 
omitted without affecting the whole. 


OUR HOLIDAYS IN 
POETRY 


1 vol. 470p. $2.25 


An attractive one-volume cloth-bound 
edition of the eight widely popular 
poetry booklets prepared by the Car- 
negie Library School Association. With 
author, title, and first line indexes. 
Suitable as a gift, as well as for library 
shelves. Poems (arranged in seven sec- 
tions) for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Memorial Day, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Mother’s Day, and Washington and 
Lincoln’s birthdays. 


GLINTS IN THE SAND 
140p. $1.60 


A collection of the remarkable literary 
achievements of the students of South 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 84 
poems, 5 short stories, 5 essays, and a 
one-act play, with an introduction by Dr. 
Richard Burton, who considers the work 
of exceptional merit. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


958 University Ave. 


New York City 














Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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U.S. CATALOG NOTES 


HE first letter that we received, making 

dignified whoopee over the new U.S. 
Catalog, came from a librarian in New Jersey, 
who wrote: “The new U.S. Catalog for 
Books in Print January 1, 1928, arrived to- 
day, and we felt like declaring a holiday in 
its honor. Perhaps that was the reason that 
you sent it out just before Election Day so 
that we might have a chance to celebrate.” 


The new United States Catalog, in all mod- 
esty, is a big book. Some idea of the 
strength that we had to put into the binding 
of this twenty-four pounder in order to in- 
sure its longevity may be gathered from the 
fact that there are 6 feet of 7/16 inch tape, 
132 square inches of finely meshed crash (or 
super), 148% square inches of heavy canvas 
(or Duck), and 162% inches of 80 lb. Kraft, 
in the binding of each book. 


Extraordinary care was taken in editing 
the U.S. Catalog. In the first place, every 
galley was read several times by the copy 
readers of the printing department. Then the 
first proof was read six times by six differ- 
ent persons of the editorial staff; and, finally, 
every combined galley (about 8000 of them) 
was read four more times by the editorial 
staff before being sent down for the press 
work. If the result isn’t absolutely perfect, 
blame it on the well-known human fallibility. 


Some publishers really don’t deserve to 
have as accurate a Catalog as has been pro- 
vided for their books. One firm included in 
its list of “books in print,” that we requested, 
one title that had never been published and 
another title that had been out of print for 
21 years! 


Wise librarians and booksellers are order- 
ing extra copies of the U.S. Catalog to be 
kept in storage in anticipation of the day 
when their initial copies are worn out and 
no others are obtainable. One library system 
has ordered 45 copies; another, 36; a book- 
seller has bought 36 copies; and numerous 
libraries and dealers have purchased in the 
neighborhood of 20 copies. Even if you have 
already sent in your order, it is not yet too 
late to take full advantage of the low service 
basis rate on additional copies. 


_ Speaking of the Service Basis plan, here 
is a new application of it that we discovered 
in Life: 


Elopers: “Five dollars for a marriage cere- 
mony!. We haven’t that much, Judge.” 

Modern Justice of the Peace: “Well, I 
can give you a companionate marriage for 
two dollars.” 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Concerning “prepared lists” 


F OR persons disliking “prepared lists” for 
book selection—the answer is Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries. None of the 
Sections of this Series is “prepared” in the 
usual sense of the word. They are prepared 
in a quite different way and the type of pre- 
paration of which they boast should give them 
an especial appeal to the very people who 
object most strenuously to the usual sort of 
list. Each Section is the result of an ab- 
solutely impartial selection arrived at only 
with the collaborative advice of librarians 
from various localities and from _ various 
types of libraries, with the additional assis- 
tance of experts and specialists in the specific 
field which each individual section covers. 
The Children’s Catalog, for example, would 
have been impossible without the valuable 
cooperation given thruout by children’s librar- 
ians. You have then in each list the opinions 
of not one but a number of people who use 
the books and know them and consider them 
representative in their field. The weeding 
of obviously undesirable books has been done 
for you. itles you may never have thought 
of have been weighed in the balance. The 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries saves 
you, therefore, time and consequently money; 
and your certainty as to completeness and 
desirability, if the opinion of experts counts 
for anything, is conclusive. 


Fine Arts Section 


The Fine Arts Section of the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries is now ready 
for distribution. It is a classified and an- 
notated list of about 1200 carefully selected 
books, with an additional 400 in notes. It 
has also an extensive analytical index which 
adds to the value of the Catalog. 

The index is most complete, containing the 
author and title entries for about 1600 books 
as well as all possible subject and analytical 
entries. The most important feature of the 
index is the large number of these analytical 
entries. Each book has been carefully ex- 
amined and entries made for any chapters 
which would be at all valuable to users of 
these books. In assigning the headings for 
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these entries the subjects themselves have 
been closely divided, especially under such 
subjects as architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture. For biographies a great many analytics 
have been made—Beethoven alone having 18 
entries. Perhaps the record for analytical 
entries is for one set which has a total of 
109. 


The most popular biographies 


The first annual supplement to the Bi- 
ography section of the Standard catalog for 
public libraries will appear this month. This 
guide to selected modern biographies will be 
arranged on the same scheme as the main 
volume; collective biography, individual bi- 
ography, biography of artists and biography 
of musicians, with an analytical index to col- 
lective biography. 

After the votes, sent in by our collaborators 
were counted, it was found that they were 
most enthusiastic about seven biographies. 
The three following received the highest 
number of votes: Ludwig’s Napoleon, 
Mourois’ Disraeli, and Lindburgh’s We. Ar- 
liss’ Up the years from Bloomsbury, Lamb’s 
Genghis Khan, Shepard’s Heart of Thoreau’s 
journals and Baker’s Life and letters of 
Woodrow Wilson followed closely, each re- 
ceiving the same number of votes. 


High School Catalog 


The 1928 supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries is well under 
way. Comments of appreciation from high 
school librarians and teachers constantly add 
incentive and pleasure to the work. One edu- 
cator writes “I am using both the catalog 
and supplement constantly on my desk here 
and bless Miss Brown each time for its good 
quality.” A high school librarian makes a 
simple statement, which to us, spells the ful- 
fillment of our aim: “I find ese catalogs 
very useful tools in my library.” As an aid 
to book selection the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries has received this com- 
mendation from a prominent educator; “Your 
work is a boon to all who try to select the 
best reading for their pupils.” Still greater 
confidence in the quality of this publication 
is evinced by the director of secondary edu- 
cation in one of the Southern states who 
writes, “We are using your Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries as a basis for 
approving the high school libraries in the 
state.” A supervisor of school libraries in 
another state considers it a matter for re- 
joicing when a librarian purchases a copy 
of the High School Catalog. She thinks “it 
is especially valuable to our librarians be- 
cause of the pamphlet material.” An edu- 
cator prominent in the field of science writes 
to congratulate us “on the most practical 


make-up and evident usefulness of your new 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries.” 

We hope that this genuine appreciation and 
commendation will be extended to the new 
supplement which we plan to have ready next 
spring. 








Children’s Catalog 


In using the Children’s Catalog libraries 
have discovered that, in addition to its uses as 
a catalog, it is very helpful as a guide to the 
subject headings to use in library catalogs 
of children’s books both in children’s depart- 
ments of public libraries anc in elementary 
school libraries. It contains a very large num- 
ber of subject headings needed for this class 
of books and the entries under these sub- 
jects illustrate the use of these subject head- 
ings, how they are interpreted, and what kind 
of books should be put under each heading. 
The size of the catalog and the large amount 
of analyzing done for parts of books mean 
that the subject headings used there cover 
a very wide field. The annual supplements 
to the Children’s Catalog keep the subject 
Pe up to date by adding new ones as 

- are needed for the recent books which 

e up the supplements. In general the 
subject headings used follow Miss Mann's 
Subject headings for juvenile catalogs and in 
addition many new subjects are added. 


“SUBJECT dAEADINGS” 


HE List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries, by Minmie E. Sears, which is 
now widely used as a guide in public libraries 
and as a text book in a good many library 
schools where catalogers are trained, is fitted 
for use in both public libraries and high school 
libraries. The Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries is used universally in high 
school libraries. It has won the approval of 
the high school libraries themselves, and of 
the “Committee on Books for the high schooi 
library” of the A. L. A. and N. E. A. In 
Part 2, the Dictionary Catalog, the subject 
headings used were taken from our List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries. This 
is the list of subject headings that is recom- 
mended in the Catalog, where it is starred 
as desirable -for first purchase by the libraries. 
All high school libraries using the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries need a 
copy of the List of Subject Headings in 
order to do the subject heading work for 
their card catalogs in a way that will fit in 
with the subjects used in the printed catalog. 
It is desirable that the high school students 
be able to use public library catalogs intel- 
ligently, hence it is very advantageous to have 
subject headings used in high school catalogs 
conform, in the main, with the ones to be 
found in public library catalogs. Miss Zaidee 
Brown, editor of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries and Librarian of the 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J., has 
recently written that she considers the List 
of Subject Headings for Small Libraries 
“well adapted to the needs of school librar- 
ies.” She says further “Since public libraries 
use the Wilson Company list of headings to 
a great extent, there would be an advantage 
in using the same list in high schools. Stud- 
ents accustomed to certain headings in the 
school library would find the same wording 
in the public library catalog. In some cases, 
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instruction in the use of the card catalog is 
given in the public library, by a member of 
the staff; and obviously it would be an ad- 
vantage to have the school catalog and pub- 
lic library catalog sufficiently alike to avoid 
confusion of mind. An added advantage that 
occurs to me is that the subject headings in 
the ‘Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries’ are based on your list; and if this 
is used to supplement the card catalog of the 
school, because of its numerous analyticals, 
it would be well to have both catalogs use 
the same headings.” (xi, 415p. $2.75) 


MISCELLANY 


AS the result of a recent questionnaire, 
two magazines will be added to the list 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide, beginning on 
the first of January. These are The World 
Tomorrow and he Commonweal. The 
World Tomorrow is at present indexed in 
the International Index, from which it will 
be transfered. The Commonweal is “a week- 
ly review of literature, the arts, and public 
affairs.” The Readers’ Guide has numerous 
subscribers among Catholic educational insti- 
tutions, and it is as a result of their vote, 
in conjunction with the vot: of non-Catholic 
institutions, that The Commonweal has been 
added. Its articles have genuine social and 
literary merit, and we are sure that it will 
prove a welcome addition to our list of 
periodicals indexed. 


Glints in the Sand, a collection of writing 
composed by students of South High School, 
Minneapolis, is a new and quite “different” 
publication of The Wilson Company. The 
book contains 84 poems, 5 short stories, 5 
essays, and a one-act play, with a foreword 
by Joseph Jorgens, principal of the school, 
and an introduction by Dr. Richard Burton, 
critic and editor, who considers the work 
of exceptional merit. An interesting feature 
of the book is the poem, “Rain,” which took 
first place in a national poetry contest con- 
ducted by The Scholastic Editor a few years 
ago. The poet, Edward Straus, recently won 
national recognition for a one-act play, 
“Burnt Offerings.” 

The publication of this book rises out of a 
belief that the high school generation has an 
understanding, or at least an articulate aware- 
ness, of life, much more sensitive and intel- 
ligent than we commonly suppose. Again 
and again a student is discovered who has 
a definite skill for putting into words his 
gropings, his strivings, and his imaginative 
wanderings. That others might be encour- 
aged to express their ideas and that those 
students who have contributed might con- 
tinue their efforts, this book has been pre- 
pared for publication. (140p. $1.50) 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, Novem- 
ber 4, gives Glints in the Sand an enthusiastic 
review, which occupies the feature column of 
its book page. 

“Glints in the Sand,” it begins, “presents 
something new in student effort and accomp- 





lishment. There have been collections of es- 
says, poems, short stories, etc., published by 
schools before, but never has one presented 
the work of any one particular school. 
Glints in the Sand represents the work of 
South high school exclusively, written during 
their studentship over a period of the last 
20 years. And there are obvious evidences 
of latent genius, marked by a refreshing 
originality; there is the mark of a promise 
in some contributions and a definite presence 
of full grown natural talent in others.” 


If you are looking about for individual 
Christmas greetings, we suggest Mary Wright 
Plummer’s Seven Joys of Reading for some 
of your friends. This little essay will de- 
light anyone interested in books. Gold and 
green Christmas wrapper. Two envelopes. 
35¢ each; 5 for $1.00. 


The Union Trust Company of Detroit, Mich- 
igan, has published in pamphlet form five 
essays on Installment Buying, written by high 
school seniors who were awarded $1000 
scholarships under the Scholarship Founda- 
tion of that institution; also a selected list 
of references on Installment Buying, pre- 
pared by the Detroit Public Library. Install- 
ment Buying, of course, is a very important 
problem in our present economic state. The 
most recent number of the Wilson Company 
Reference Shelf (Vol. V, No. 8) concerns 
itself with this subject, containing selected 
articles and bibliographies and briefs. 


Cabinet System of Government, a new ad- 
dition to the Reference Shelf, edited by Julia 
E. Johnsen, will be ready this month. There 
seems to be a revival of interest in this sub- 
ject for debate, it having been chosen by the 
high school leagues of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Nebraska, and Texas. Vol. I, 
No. 6, of the Reference Shelf, Cabinet Form 
of Government, by D. J. Ettrude, has just 
gone out of print. An excellent debate on 
this proposition is still available in the Uni- 
versity Debaters’ Annual, Vol. XI, 1924-25. 


In a short pamphlet, “The High School 
Librarian: her field and opportunities,” pub- 
lished by the School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edith 
L. Cook writes: “Many high schools now 
provide for organized instruction in the use 
of the library, given jointly by the teacher 
and the librarian. Pupils are taught how to 
use the card catalog and the system of classi- 
fication, how to locate books on the shelves, 
the make-up of a book and the use of simple 
reference books. This course has served not 
only to promote greater ease in using the li- 
brary but as a means of presenting the li- 
brary point of view to a large number of 
pupils who did not know its real purpose. 
In large schools it tends to promote a friend- 
lier feeling of understanding between the 
pupil and the school librarian. Sometimes 
it leads to an interest in the purchase of 
books for a collection in the home.” Miss 
Cook is librarian of the East Technical High 
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School. Library in Cleveland and instructor 
in High School Work at the Western Re- 
serve Library Science School. 

The Wilson Company publishes a number 
of texts for teaching the use of the library. 
Of these the most popular is Find It Your- 
self, by Elizabeth Scripture and Margaret R. 
Greer, which has sold over 20,000 copies in 
less than a year. This handy manual gives 
seven lessons in the use of books and the 
library, on the “contract” method, adapted 
for oth grade comprehension. (Price: 50c 
a single copy. Ten or more copies for class- 
room use, 25c each. Teachers Manual, 6oc.) 
Guide to the Use of Libraries is an encyclo- 


pedic manual for college and university stud- 
ents. An abridged cheaper edition of this 
Guide has just been published; also The Li- 
brary Key, which gives twelve lessons slightly 
more advanced than Find It Yourself, and is 
adapted for high school, normal school, and 
college students, and adult education classes. 
For fuller information about prices, scope, 
etc., consult the front cover (inside). 


Need we remind you that Cataloging and 
Indexing Service, teaching the use of the Wil- 
son Company publications, is available from 
us up to fifty copies free of charge? Specify 
Short Course or Advanced Course, accord- 
ing to your needs. 


POEM 


Written on the Completion of the U.S. Catalog 
(with amazing apologies to Kipling) 


By DorotHy Carpenter and Matitpa Berc 


Books—books—books—books—how they're piling up again 
Books—books—books—books—on the table, shelf and floor 
Food—food—food, for a lean and hungry catalog 


There’s no day off for the staff! 


Click—clack, ding—bang—copy must go down to-day 
Click—click—clatter—ding—should have gone the day before 
Read—check—cut and paste—file and send it down the chute 
There’s no day off for the staff! 


Read—read—read—read—galleys stretching on for miles 


Read—read—read—read—ttake ‘em home and read some more 


Read-——read—read—read—till your eyes are red and sore 
There’s no day off for the staff! 


Check—check—check—check—fourteen errors to a page 
Check—check—check—check—how we hope we have them all 
If we miss one—ten subscribers let us know 

There’s no day off for the staff! 


Forms—forms—forms—forms—reeling from a dizzy press 


Forms—forms—forms—forms—any hour of night or day 


Feed—cram—stuff—pack—crowd the bulging U. S. cat 
There’s no day off for the staff! 


Sleep—sleep—sleep—sleep—the monumental work is done 


Sleep—sleep—sleep—sleep—forty pounds of frenzied toil 
Sleep—sleep—sleep—sleep—the staff will never wake again 
There’s eternal rest for the staff! 
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“I have long been looking for a book like it . . . One needs only to glance through 
it in order to see that it is just what has been lacking . .. The book ought to establish 


itself as the authoritative guide to the subject.” 
W. S. Wattace, Managing Editor, Canadian Historical Review 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PRACTICAL, ENUMERATIVE, HISTORICAL 
AN INTRODUCTORY MANUAL 


BY 
HENRY BARTLETT VAN HOESEN, ASSISTANT paces tind PRINCETON 


While primarily designed as an introductory manual, this book is, in effect, a com- 
prehensive work in compressed form covering the entire field of bibliography in all 
its aspects. Its usefulness is threefold: as a text-book for the student; as an 
epitome of bibliographical theory and practice for the librarian, author, collector, or 
general reader; and as a reference work, thoroughly up to date, listing with some 
comment the principal subject bibliographies in all departments. 





“A veritable encyclopedia of “An encyclopoedic compendium, 
facts about bibliography and of a sort to prove of inestimable 
value to every public library in- 


, 


some nearly related subjects.’ formation desk.” 


—New York Times The Publishers Weekly 





“Here we have at last a very full book in the field of bibliographical instruction. It 
will be found an invaluable aid to the growing army of graduate students who with 
the desire to carry on their education have not had at their command hitherto an 
adequate ‘tool’ to direct their studies effectively.”—Bulletin of Bibliography. 


ILLUSTRATED, $7.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
597 Fifth Ave. New York 














Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


DEN PHILLPOTTS recently said, 

“I saw somewhere that I have one 
hundred and fifty items in the British 
Museum Catalog. It is shocking if true, 
but I can’t help it.” 


Mr. Phillpotts was born in 1862 at 
Mount Abu, in the Rajputana province 
of India, where his father was Resident 
Political Agent. Sent back to England 
in early boyhood, he attended school in 
Plymouth for a few years and at the 
age of seventeen took a position as clerk 
in the Su Fire Office at London. 


In the ten years that followed, the 
young Eden learned his lesson of pov- 
erty and struggle—the long days in the 
counting-room followed by the lonely 
evenings of writing, revising, and tear- 
ing up of manuscripts which mark the 
first steps of the writer’s career. 

The Dartmoor novelist and play- 
wright is described as a systematic hard 
worker by a writer in the London Book- 
man who says: 

“It has been said that a work reveals, 
to some extent, the personality of its 
author. I believe that view to be true. 
Applying it to Eden Phillpotts in rela- 
tion to his work, there is no question 
about its truth. You cannot be for long 
in his company without discovering that 
the comedy in his novels clearly reflects 
the inherent humor of the man himself. 
This came home to me when I first met 
him in the heart of his beloved Dart- 
moor. 


“How does a regional novelist like 
Phillpotts set to work? I asked him 
that question. ‘I go to a place,’ he said, 
‘with an empty mind, and let my story 
come out of the place to me. I never 
have any idea what story a place is go- 
ing to tell me till I get there; but I have 
never failed to find a new scene tell me 
a new story. The story gradually de- 
velops, and I live with it through a 
varying period—generally about six 
months. Then it reaches a stage when 
the people have become alive to me and 
clamor to me to begin writing about 
them.’ 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


“During my visit I came to know him 
as a hard worker. Each division of the 
day was planned out. This method he 
acquired when in business before tak- 
ing to literature, and the habit has re- 
mained. As a rule the morning was 
given over to creative writing. In the 
afternoon he would revise or correct 
proofs until tea time, which afforded a 
brief respite. Fine weather, of course, 
would lure him out of doors and vary 
the routine, but complete relaxation did 
not come till evening, when tobacco and 
talk held sway. 

His home is now at Torquay, a 
charming little town built on seven hills 
overlooking the English Channel. His 
two pet enthusiasms are his cat, “a most 
masterful creature,” and his shrubs and 
flowers. On the latter subject he is quite 
an authority and he spends much of his 
leisure cultivating his garden, in which 
plants and flowers grow in a great pro- 
fusion of varieties, many of them hav- 
ing been sent to him by admirers in 
other countries. 

Mr. Phillpotts recently received the 
freedom of Torquay—a unique honor 
for an English novelist and one that is 
usually reserved for royalty itself and 
visiting magnates. 
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Add This Standard Reference Work to Your Library 
Stedman’s International 


Practical Medical Dictionary 


The new Tenth Revised Edition (August, 1928) of this famous standard refer- 
ence work will make a most valuable addition to your library. When confronted 
with medical terms in books, magazines, and newspapers, or when some relative 
or friend or public character is suddenly stricken or undergoing treatment, it will 
add to their permanent store of wisdom if persons using your library can turn at 
once to Stedman’s Practical Medical Dictionary for enlightenment. 

Personally edited by Thomas Lathrop Stedman, A.M., M.D., editor of the Ref- 
erence Handbook of the Medical Sciences, this new edition makes the work the 
most up-to-date, complete, authoritative, scholarly and scientific medical dictionary 
in existence. Five hundred genuinely new medical terms have been added, while 
carefully avoiding the inclusion of freak words. Hundreds of changes have been 
made by way of clarification. This dictionary is almost encyclopedic. Jt defines 
fully 70,000 words, not only those used in medicine, with their derivation and pro- 
nunciation, but includes dental, veterinary, chemical, botanical, electrical, life insur- 
ance and other special terms. The volume consists of 1206 large quarto pages, well 
illustrated by text engravings and full page plates, some in color. It is handsomely 
and durably bound in flexible leather substitute, with red edges. Price, with thumb 


index, $7.50 net. 
William Wood & Co. 


Publishers Since 1804 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 




















THE New UNITED STATES CATALOG weighs twenty-four pounds. 
Think what a strain on the binding that represents. 


You can insure against the possible results of this strain by using the large volume 
in conjunction with 


THE H. R. H. 


REVOLVING 
CATALOG 
STAND 


The CATALOG is a prime necessity, 
the STAND will help you to use it 
with ease and convenience and the 
CATALOG will last probably four 
to five times longer. 


Genuine quartered oak, five-ply laminated ~ stained $10. 50 
to a light golden oak or a medium antique oak finish. spiinettcla 
We recommend it as a gilt-edged investment. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Originators of the REVOLVING DICTIONARY STANDS 
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JOHAN BOJER 


Author of The New Temple 


$6" HE best education for any child 

is a window thru which it may 
gaze out upon some fairy world,” says 
Johan Bojer. 


“The fisherman’s hut where I grew up 
was gray like the sea and the sand on 
the beach—like the rocks around. But 
if I kneeled upon the wooden seat under 
the window I saw far away the red, 
yellow, and white painted houses of the 
well-to-do. It was like a bit of Para- 
dise to stare at, and it was evident to 
my mind that the people living in those 
bright houses must be bright and beau- 
tiful and that I must have a house like 
that when I grew up. Out there near 
the sea the soil was poor, few families 
possessed more than a cow or two and 
milk was a costly thing. But from the 
window seat I saw large farms in front 
of the forest, and there would be flocks 
of cattle and sheep and horses. There 
the people would drink milk with their 
porridge, not water sweetened with 
treacle, they would have enough wool 
to weave good clothes for themselves, 
and need not shiver with cold. And just 
imagine the quantities of meat and bacon 
and real butter there must be—these 
people surely did not eat fish and fish 
and fish again every day of their lives 
as we did. It was evidently an absolute 
necessity for me to have a farm like that 
when some day I grew up. 

“T began my life as a literary tramp. 
I lived for five years in Paris as a cor- 
respondent for Norwegian newspapers, 
three years were spent in Italy, two 
years in Germany. I have frequently 
visited England, wandered through Hol- 
land and Belgium and tried everywhere 
to profit by what I saw. The time in 
Paris from 1902 to 1907 appears to me 
the richest. I was at an age when there 
is no limit to one’s activity. I wrote 
newspaper articles and books, read in- 
credible amounts in various languages, 
at the same time living a merry Bo- 
hemian life with artist friends. There 
were so many hours in a day and a 
night, and everything which made an 
impression is so easily recalled ; my heart 
was still full of dreams and of youth. 








JOHAN BOJER 

“At the moment I recall the first half- 
century of my life with gratitude, be- 
cause the kindly fates have filled my life 
with such varied experiences, and have 
little by little given me what I glimpsed 
far, far away standing at the window of 
a gray cottage.” 

It is interesting to go a little more 
into detail about the publication of his 
first novel that was notably successful. 
Having written it—it was entitled Et 
Folketog—he set out from a little Nor- 
wegian town where he was working to 
go to Christiania to find a publisher. He 
was, literally, so poor that he was com- 
pelled to pawn his few belongings piece 
by piece as he went along. But he got 
to Christiania and found a publisher. 

In 1899, when he was twenty-seven, 
Bojer married Ellen Lange, the daughter 
of Colonel Lange. Their children were 
Thora, Randi Faetten (named after 
Bojer’s beloved foster-mother) and Hal- 
vard, the one boy. 

In 1907 he returned with his family 
to Norway, and has since*lived there 
almost continuously, bringing up his 
children there, and striking roots deep 
into his native soil. 
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JOHN BUCHAN 


Author of Montrose 


OHN BUCHAN was born at Perth, 

Scotland, August 26, 1876 of an old 
Border family. His mother was a cousin 
of Mr. Gladstone. He was educated at 
Glasgow University and Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and won the Stanhope 
Historical Prize and the Newdigate 
prize for English verse. His future 
eminence as a historian was hinted when 
he took first class honors at Oxford in 
history and philosophy. At Oxford he 
was also president of the Union, that 
great debating society. 

In 1901 he was called to the English 
bar, and the same year went to South 
Africa and up to the Zambesi where he 
shot big game, fell eternally in love with 
the country and became a convert to 
Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a United British 
Empire. At the end of 1903 he returned 
to England and the English bar, work- 
ing with Sir Robert Finlay. In 1907 
he became a partner in Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, Ltd., publishers. 

Mr. Buchan has been called “the 
greatest romancer since Stevenson.” 
Greenmantle, The Three Hostages, The 
Dancing Floor and Witchwood have es- 
tablished Mr. Buchan as a peer in the 
realm of fascinating story-telling. 

The war brought to him one of his 
greatest opportunities for service. The 
London Times sent him to the front as 
a correspondent in the spring of 1915 
and he was present at the second battle 
of Ypres. In 1916 he joined Sir Doug- 
las Haig’s staff as intelligence officer, 
was present at the battle of the Somme 
and was recalled in January, 1917 to 
take the supremely important post of 
Director of Information. 

It was this war service, joined to his 
great gifts as narrator and historian, 
which enabled him to write John Bu- 
chan’s History of the Great War. 

John Buchan is an_ indefatigable 
worker, tireless and apparently finds 
much of his recreation in turning from 
one variety of work to another. He 
combines the activities of lawyer, sol- 
dier, business man, novelist, historian, 
essayist, poet and member of Parliament. 





JOHN 


BUCHAN 


To absorb his leisure time, he resorts to 
riding to hounds, mountain climbing, and 
the sports of rod and gun. 

“T have to live on a very strict sched- 
ule. From Monday to Friday noon I 
put everything out of my head but poli- 
tics and business and limit my activity 
to four major interests: Parliament, my 
publishing connection with Thomas Nel- 
son, and my work with the British film 
and radio industries. 

“Over the week-ends I am out in the 
country, near Oxford, and when not 
gardening, I am generally writing. Then 
I have two months in Scotland every 
summer, with absolutely no interruptions 
save an occasional telegram. I write 
very quickly after I start because I com- 
pose my stories to myself before I be- 
gin—when riding on the top of a bus 
or lathering my face in the morning. 

“I regard business as my profession, 
writing as my amusement, and it looks 
as if some kind of politics was going to 
be my duty,” he wrote some time ago. 
“T have three ambitions, one in each 
sphere; to write a full life of General 
Robert E. Lee; to make the best liter- 
ature accessible to the poorest purse, and 
in any language; and to do a little to 
help bring about the full understanding 
of America and the British Empire.” 
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THE RUTGERS Our Binder Saves Cost of Expensive Files and 
EXTENSION BACK BINDER Library Binding for Pamphlets 


May Be Labeled and Stood on Shelves 


Extension Back Expands to Four Inches 
Allowing Addition of Pamphlets as Needed, 
and Makes a Permanent Book When Filled. 


Made in Various Sizes. 
Sample Binder and Prices Sent on Request. 


E. McWhood, Jr., Inc. 


163 Front St. New York City 














Stock Your Lisprary AT HALF THE USUAL Cost! 


Printed price list of New and Used Books in stock on the following 
subjects sent upon request: 


Agriculture Economics German Physics 
Anthropology Education History Physiolo 

Astronomy Engineering Home Economics Po iiaet Beience 
Biology English Law Psychology 

Botany English Classics Mathematics Religion 

Chemistry Geography Medical Romance Languages 
Classical Languages Geology Philosophy Sociology 
Commercial Zoology 


One Million Volumes in Stock -— 500 Pages of Printed Price Lists 


FC LONG THE COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY COLUMBUS 
oprietor Ohio 


























Public Affairs Information Service, 1913-1928 


On September 30th the Public Affairs Information Service completed the fifteenth 
year of its existence and the fourteenth year of its Bulletin. Founded at the Kaaterskill 
Conference of the American Library Association by a group of special librarians the 
P. A. I. S. has been conducted ever since as a cooperative library enterprise, having 
no purpose except the publication of its Bulletin at cost. Begun as a mimeographed 
circular, the weekly Bulletin has been issued since 1914 in printed form, cumulated 
five times a year. The annual bound cumulation has grown to be a volume of about 
550 pages. 

The P. A. I. S. is a select subject index to publications of all kinds in English, 
wherever printed, on economic and sociological topics in the widest sense. It indexes 
hundreds of periodicals which are in no other index. (The 1928 annual includes ref- 
erences to articles in about 1000 periodicals). It is a list of valuable national, state, 
and municipal documents of English speaking countries, with emphasis of course on 
the United States. It is specially useful in finding recent official reports or monographs 
by research agencies. It lists a great number of new books and analyzes many of 
them for subjects which are not obvious from the title. It is the best source of 
information regarding books, documents, and pamphlets printed in English in non- 
English speaking countries. It publishes notices of typewritten bibliographies and 
digests by the principal legislative and municipal reference libraries, and makes copies 
of them at cost. Many librarians have a standing order for copies of all bibliographies 
listed. 

The P. A. I. S. has been in use for years in hundreds of libraries throughout the 
United States and in many foreign countries. The subscription list today includes 
nearly all the original subscribers of 1913. Every chief librarian needs this Bulletin in 
building up his collection of current material, and no reference librarian can put the 
collection to the best use without it. 


Publication Committee Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., Secretary, 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, 
D 


Rollin Alger Sawyer, Chairman, John A. Lapp, 

oe ot ty pr aen, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ew Yor c rary, : 

George S. Godard, a ' Adress: 

State Librarian, Connecticut State Library, Public Affairs Information Service, 

Frederick C. Hicks, 11 West 40th Street, 

Librarian, Yale Law School, New York, N. Y. 
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Are People | 


M. ore Generous? Read 


ENDS IN 
| PHILANTHROPY by 


Wiltford |. King, of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc Gives figures for religious work, secular 
education, hospitals, poor relief, care of delinquents, 
recreational activities, and ‘“‘character building’ or- 
ganizations. Covers 25 years in a specially selected 
“average’”’ city. 
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Order through any Book Seller 
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Enroll with us. 
We have many 
good positions library staff 
available. —— free. 


Dept 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 


Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 


Scientific Magazines. 
B. LOGIN & SON, INc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
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French Comedies a Novels 
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nd for ERLIT; 
M. D. BERLITZ 
30 W. 34th St., bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N Y 


AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 
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THE BOOKMAN’S 
READING AND TOOLS 
By Hatsey W. Wi son 
53p. pa. 50c. 


> Va bookseller or student pre- 
paring to enter the bookselling 
profession should own a copy of this 
handy manual of practical informa- 
tion about reading and book tools. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Ave., New York City 




















Tristram Tupper 





HE career that Tristram Tupper’s 

father had mapped out for him, a 
respectable law office in New York, held 
no appeal—he wanted to be a poet, a 
novelist. So the seventeen-year-old boy 
wandered South to become a rodman on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
Here, and later as resident engineer on 
the Cow Branch Line, he enjoyed many 
of the experiences that found their way 
into his books. But engineering soon 
lost its glamor and the boy tried his 
hand at newspaper work, hoping it 
would be the gateway to his cherished 
dream. Four years he wandered thru 
the South and West as reporter. Then 
reporting, too, began to pall and he re- 
turned to New York to spend six years 
quietly in a law office. But the Mexi- 
can disturbance in 1916, and a year later 
the World War, again stirred his adven- 
turous blood, and for three years he 
served with the engineers in Mexico and 
France. Then, at last, the chance to 
realize his life-long ambition to write. 
Grit: A Story of a Junkman, his first 
tale, the O. Henry Memorial Committee 
declared one of the sixteen best short 


stories of the year. Mr. Tupper has 


been in Hollywood supervising the screen 
version of The River, his latest novel. 
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Willy Pogany 

















ILLY POGANY was born in Hun- 

gary in 1882. As a young man he 
studied and painted in Paris. He is 
largely self-taught, altho he worked un- 
der Julien and in the Calarossi classes. 
In Paris he made caricatures and hum- 
orous drawings for Le Rire and sold 
occasional pictures. He was extremely 
poor, but that did not keep him from 
forming interesting friendships. 

It was in London that he obtained his 
first commission to illustrate a children’s 
book, the forerunner of 112 books. Not 
many years later he came to New York 
where he has since lived. 

Illustrating children’s books is more 
or less a labor of love with Willy Pog- 
any. His chief interest is in etchings, 
paintings, and stage design. When the 
children of New York had their own 
little theatre designed for them, he did 
the murals to make it really theirs in 
spirit. 

On his latest book, Willy Pogany’s 
Mother Goose, he has spent two years 
of hard work, recreating the friends of 
his childhood. In his own words, “I 
have been paid $20,000 for doing a whole 
lot less than that.” He says that ever 
since he was a ragged boy in Hungary 
years ago he has wanted to do this book. 








We Recommend for 
Libraries 








Farm Products in Industry 
by George M. Rommel 


The most important book in several 
years on American economics. Pre- 
pared from material gathered under 
the auspices of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, it covers 
the field of utilization of farm wastes. 
Printed on cornstalk paper. 8vo. 31 Ill. 

$3.50 





The World Talks It Over 


by Burr Price 
The only unbiased American account 
of the League of Nations, its machin- 
ery and accomplishments. $1.75 





The New Fascist State 
by Edwin Ware Hullinger 
An impartial account of the Fascist 
movement, its record and probable fu- 
ture program. Large 12mo. $2.50 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Colley Cibber 


by Dorothy Senior 
The only modern biography of this 
irrepressible and fascinating play- 
wright, actor and poet lauriate. 8vo. 
Til. $5.00 





David, the Incorrigible 
by E. J. Craine 


We regard it as one of the best boy’s 
stories in years. $1.75 





Racing the Moon 

by John Henry Mears 
An account of the author’s recent 
record trip around the world in 23 
days, 15 hours. IIl. $2.00 





Beauty in Home 
Furnishings 
by Walter Rendell Storey 


What to choose, and why, when fur- 
nishing or refurnishing a home. Cov- 
ers all phases of the subject; histor- 
ically and practically. 8vo. Iil. $3.50 


Ask for Our Complete Catalogue 





Rae D. Henkle Co. 


PUBLISHERS New Yorx City 
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THE WELL EQUIPPED 
PERIODICAL ROOM 


Includes Current Numbers 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 BEACON STREET (BOSTON) 


Oldest and Most Up-to-Date Educational Magazine 
in the United States 


Every Issue More Interesting, Informative and Directly Serviceable 
Than the Last 


Hundreds of Libraries already carry the JouRNAL oF EpucatTion (Bos- 
ton) on their lists. 


The Editors are A. E. Winship and A. W. Belding. 


Regular Features include: 


News Summaries, Editorials, Belding’s Page, School 
Problems, Trend of the Times, Book Table, Personal 
and Professional, Reports, and an Open Forum. 
Articles by Recognized Authorities. 


Regularly, $3.00 a Year. (Weekly except August) 
Special Price to Libraries, $2.50. 
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